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HAMILTON STANDARD . . . leader for years in propeller design and 
production, is now supplying other essential equipment for such 
outstanding new jet aircraft as the Boeing 707 tanker-transport. 


Propellers e Starters Air Conditioning Fuel Controls s Pneumatic Valves 
HAMILTON STANDARD, WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
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Salute to America’s 


At Barksdale Air Force Base, La., late 
in July, the Second Air Force became 
Amcrica’s first all-jet striking force with 
retirement of the last of its piston- 
driven bombers. 


Now completely equipped with fast 
Bocing B-47 Stratojets, the Second Air 
Force is part of Strategic Air Command, 
America’s global air arm. Its swept-wing 
Bocings are 600-mile-an-hour medium 
bombers that have broken all existing 
distance and endurance records for jet 
aircraft, including a nonstop trans- 
Pacific flight with aerial refueling from 
California to Japan. 

Strategic Air Command continually 






first all-jet bomber force 


flies training missions that simulate 
exacting combat assignments. Rang- 
ing the skies over three continents, the 
polar ice cap and vast expanses of ocean, 
SAC aircraft follow split-second time- 
tables. Their trial bombing runs, de- 
fense and other maneuvers are all scored 


in a relentless drive for ever-increasing 


proficiency. 


Entire wings, numbering 45 Strato- 
jets and 20 Boeing KC-97 tanker-trans- 
ports, are rotated regularly through 
scheduled training operations to Eng- 
lish and North African bases. On these 
missions, tanker-transports provide 
aerial refueling for the jet bombers, 


Young men: You'll acquire ‘‘know how” as an airman in the United States Air Force. Opportunities for 


top technical schooling, world travel and a responsible position on the nation’s defense team. 








and carry the ground personnel and 
equipment needed to make each unit 
self-sustaining for 30 days. 


SAC is on an around-the-clock com- 
bat alert. Its operations have achieved 
such a high level of efficiency that its 
training missions could be transformed 
instantly into massive retaliatory action 
against the war-making power of any 
aggressor, anywhere. 


Establishing America’s first all-jet 
striking force marks a giant stride for- 
ward in this nation’s defense program. 
The advance is continuing as additional 
Strategic Air Command units complete 
their transition to all-jet operations. 


BOEMN is 














Power behind the F4D’s superlative performance is provided by one 10,000- ONE OF THE DIVISIONS OF 
pound thrust class Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-57 turbojet, equipped with UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
afterburner for short periods of huge additional power. 
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The sleek Douglas F4D is the latest carrier-based interceptor and the Navy’s first combat aircraft to outspeed sound in level flight. 
Production airplanes, now coming from the Douglas El Segundo plant, are powered by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-57 engines. 





Skyray has High Performance 
with J-S7 Power Plant 


When it comes to interceptor performance, few 
combat planes can match the Douglas F4D Skyray, 
one of the aircraft bringing a new potency to Navy 
carrier aviation. 

The Pratt & Whitney-powered Skyray is the Navy’s 
first supersonic combat airplane, and one of the 
fastest aircraft in the world. Its rate of climb and 


many abilities at design altitude are unique among 
fighter aircraft. It is in production and scheduled for 
service with the Fleet in 1955. 

In the Skyray, and in other combat airplanes, per- 
formance of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-57 turbojet 
is fully justifying the long years and intensive effort 
required for its development and production. 
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MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT » BRANCH PLANTS: NORTH HAVEN, SOUTHINGTON, MERIDEN 
In Canada: Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd. 








Beautiful Planes 
Gentlemen: In my opinion, the author of 
“Those Were Beautiful Planes” in your 
September issue left out the most beauti- 
ful plane of them all—the Lockheed P-38. 
In the air the 38 was extremely graceful 
and looked as if it were floating along. 
This is all models up to and including the 
P-38G. I was in the 54th Fighter Squad- 
ron, which was, as far as I know, the first 
outfit to take the P-38 into combat in 
World War II. This was in the Aleutian 
Islands, when the Japs attacked Dutch 
Harbor. The Lockheed P-38 gets my vote 
for the most beautiful plane. 

Don Knapp 

Hastings, Nebr. 


e Any other nominations?—The Editors. 


AEDC Tunnels 
Gentlemen: The sincere thanks of all of 
us here at Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center for the article “Tunnels Buy 
Time” in your September issue. Our work 
here is vital, but it is unglamorous in 
comparison with the other forms of avia- 
tion research. An article such as yours 
does much to reflect our proper stature to 
the industry and nation we serve. 
Brig. Gen. S. R. Harris 
Commander, AEDC 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Two Missing Engines 

Gentlemen: I was most interested in 
Robert Gates’ article on engine develop- 
ment in your August issue, but I notice 
that on page 34 the Vickers Viscount is 
described as being a two-engined aircraft. 
While this was probably a misprint (it 
has, of course, four Rolls-Royce propeller 
turbine Dart engines), I felt that your 
readers might be interested in some of 
the latest engine overhaul figures: 

The engines in question are now ap- 
proved for 750 hours between overhauls. 
British European Airways (who have 
logged nearly 4,000 hours of successful 
route flying with these aircraft) are oper- 
ating a number of engines which are being 
checked for 900 hours between overhauls. 
It is hoped that this figure may be ex- 
tended to 1,000 hours by the end of this 
year. 

Christopher Clarkson 
US Representative 
Vickers-Armstrong, Ltd. 
New York, N. Y. 


e Our apologies to Vickers, Mr. Clark- 
son, and the others who properly called 
us to task for stealing two engines from 
the Viscount. In the same issue (August), 
on page 62, we showed a picture of the 
Viscount with its full complement of four 
engines.—The Editors. 
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Lobster Tale 

Gentlemen: I have always admired your 
articles for their straightforward approach 
in helping the public understand the 
workings of the Air Force. That is to say 
until I read the article “Lobster Tale” by 
John A. Pope in your August issue. All 
through the issue and the issues of the 
past year you have been telling the pub- 
lic the cause for the great surge of en- 
listed personnel getting out of the Air 
Force. I don’t think you realize how many 
men will read this article and say, “Here 
is the main reason I will be glad to get 
out.” 

Here is a man at the head of an organ- 
ization, using the equipment of that organ- 
ization for his own personal gain. If this 
had taken place in a civilian corporation, 
this man would have been dismissed or 
had to pay for the use of this equipment. 
But this particular fellow is in the service 
where the taxpayer foots the bill. If the 
general wanted those lobsters, he should 
have gone after them himself and paid 
for the gasoline and time that was con- 
sumed. 

It is not only an injustice to all the en- 
listed men of that base but to the junior 
officer who had to pay for the loss of the 
dinghy. 

Whoever decided to print this story 
should have his head examined. All of 
the helpful work that you have done in 
the past to help get the enlisted specialist 
to stay in has been damaged a great deal. 
They see enough to make them lose in- 
terest without your help. 

John Warren 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


On Time With Enough 

Gentlemen: I should like to pass on my 
hearty thanks for Edmund F. Hogan’s 
able logistical presentation, “On Time 
With Enough,” in your June issue. His 
argument for a fast, flexible, logistical 
system based on air movement is con- 
firmed, I believe, by the experience of 
those of us who were in Col. S. J. Zoller’s 
13th Supply Group, Depot, during the 
Korean war. 


%, 


To be specific, the elements of Colonel 
Zoller’s nightmarish problem in early 
June 1950 appeared at least to include 
the following: 

e Air Force supply support responsi- 
bilities for all FEAF units engaged in the 
Korean operation. 

e Workloads that had at least quad- 
rupled without any significant increase in 
personnel strength. 

e Pre-war stockage that was neither 
(1) irrevelant to the requirements of new- 
type aircraft, or (2) so limited compared 
to overwhelming new demands that stock 
depletion was not over sixty to ninety 
days distant. 

e Established pre-war pipelines for 
the replenishment of stock that ranged 
from 180 to 220 days. 

e The virtual complete absence of 
adequate logistical or planning data. 

Without getting into the solution of a 
problem that seemed, in statistical terms, 
to be impossible, I feel it fair to state that 
the job could not have been done if Air 
Force resources world-wide had _ been 
frozen in place by any greater shortage of 
airlift or if it had not been possible to 
apply those resources, almost globally, to 
the crisis of a single locale. 

I feel that Mr. Hogan’s argument is won, 
but beyond the vital need for reducing 
ZI:theater pipelines, I would humbly sug- 
gest that much remains to be done in the 
equally vital matter of reducing the quan- 
tities that must be carried therein. The 
arguments cannot be divorced; either 
must stand or fall with the other. 

If airlift is to work, it must be con- 
joined with the most thorough sort of 
planning designed to make each theater 
logistically self-sufficient to a maximum 
degree. 

Whether a large degree of logistical 
self-sufficiency is even possible, I do not 
know. However, I do know in event of a 
future war, and assuming its possibility, 
that degree of self-sufficiency could be 
invaluable added insurance for perhaps a 
million lives. 

M/Sgt. Thomas W. Drayton 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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(184 AIRLINE MILES FLOWN IN 15 MINUTES, 4.10 SECONDS) BY SQUADRON LEADER ROBERT CHRISTIE ON JUNE 12, 1954. 


—_ Ashe iS 








MONTREAL 


CORENDA 
Convincing proof that the R.C.A.F. has an powered 


; improved Sabre when powered with 
the AVRO Canada Orenda was recorded 
on Air Force Day—June 12, 1954. Hub Ft — Y 
Flying an Orenda-Sabre 5, Squadron Leader flies 
Robert Christie completed the 184 airline miles 


between Ottawa—Montreal and return in 15 minutes, Offawa -Monftr eal 


4.10 seconds, at 732.5 miles per hour. On this 


Air Force Day demonstration S/L Christie round fr if ip qd r 


unofficially came within 21 m.p.h. of 


the world’s speed record. 732 “5 /77. Pp. A. 


Orenda-powered Sabres, exclusively 
produced in Canada, are being flown 
across the Atlantic to re-equip 
R.C.A.F. squadrons in Europe. 
Orendas also power the 
R.C.A.F.’s twin-jet, 
all-weather CF-100, the 
mainstay of Canada’s 
aerial defence. 





GAS TURBINE DIVISION 


A.V. ROE CANADA LIMITED 


MALTON, ONTARIO « Oi a 
MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 








AC SYSTEMS FOR AIRCRAFT 
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| ...a report from JACK & HEINTZ 


Jack & Heintz now offers the aircraft indus- 
try complete alternating-current systems 
and components “tailored” to meet the 
demands of tomorrow’s high-performance 
aircraft. 

With the expansion of its a-c generator line 


GENERATORS: Designed to MIL-G-6099 
and applicable drawings, J&H a-c Genera- 
tors are among the smallest and lightest 
yet developed. Available models include 
cooling by blast air, oil or vapor. 





Important features include: 
Light weight* ~- High efficiency* 
Low harmonic content* + Phase balance 


*Better than required by MIL-G-6099 
and applicable drawings. 


* 





CONTROL PANELS: Designed to applicable 
USAF and Navy specifications, J&H Panels 
can also be built to special requirements. 
They can operate either from the d-c bus 
or independent of it. 

J&H Panels include any or all of the fol- 
lowing functions (which can be supplied as 
individual components, if desired): 





OL 
















Generator control-relay + Over-voltage protection} 
Undervoltage protection - Phase-sequence protec- 
tion +  Under-speed or under-frequency protection 
Anti-cycling - Power indication + Field flashing 
Special interlocking 







+Overvoltage relay is insensitive to 
acceleration forces, 
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Jack & Heintz engineering personnel and manufacturing facilities are geared to under- 
take design and production of complete a-c systems or individual components. We 
invite your inquiry. Write Jack & Heintz, Inc., 17640 Broadway, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





Wide range of a-c systems... 
| result of expanded J&H Generator line 


and extensive experience in the development 
and production of a-c control panels, regula- 
tors and other auxiliary components, J&H 
can now supply a-c systems ranging from 3 
through 120 kva. These systems are capable 
of isolated or parallel operation. 


MAJOR SYSTEM COMPONENTS 


VOLTAGE REGULATORS: Designed to 
MIL-G-6099 and applicable drawings, J&H 
Regulators are of the static-magnetic- 
amplifier type. Weighing only twelve and 
one-half pounds, the regulators feature a 
magnetic reference eliminating the use of 
electronic tubes. Provision is made in all reg- 
ulators for reactive load division function. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS: Designed to MIL-C- 
8379, J&H Circuit Breakers have the fol- 
lowing outstanding features which make 
them exceptionally well suited for use on 
high performance aircraft: 


Balanced rotary latch 

Direct solenoid-actuated contacts 
Noncritical adjustment of interlock contacts 
Easy inspection of main contacts 


OTHER COMPONENTS: In addition to the panel 
functions which can be supplied as individual com- 
ponents, Jack & Heintz has developed transformers, 
reverse power relays, phase sequence relays and other 
auxiliary a-c system components. 


Ritemetive MRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 





©1954, Jack & Heintz, Inc, 
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— 2 ...bombardier “sees” hidden 


> 
a target on radar... 
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1 K system navigates 
bomber to target area... 





USAF DESTROYS UNSEEN TARGETS; 


PLANES USE RADAR BOMBSIGHT 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


= You’ve read headlines like the one 
above, reporting the precision of Air 
Force bombing—during tests. Within 
hours after an aggressor attack, you 
would read them again—reporting deadly 
counteraction. Night or day, regardless 
of weather, America can carry out its 
policy of instant retaliation to any 
aggressor—in any part of the world. 


# Now in large-scale production, the Air 


Force K Bombing System combines 
automatic navigation with all-weather 
identification and bombing of any target. 
With the aid of the Sperry Gyropilot* 
Flight Control and the K System, the 
crew flies the high-speed bomber to the 
target area. Using the Sperry-designed 
Bombing Navigational Computer, the 
bombardier locates the target optically, 
or if hidden, by radar. The effects of 
speed, altitude and wind on the falling 
bomb are automatically computed, ena- 
bling the bombardier to score direct hits. 
In simplifying the complex job of bomb- 





3 ... automatically aimed 
a s and released, bomb 
& TA falls on target. 


ing at extreme altitude from high speed 
jets, the K System permits more time and 
flexibility on the bomb run . . . more cer- 
tainty of “mission completed.” 


= There’s little resemblance between this 
automatic “brain” and the first bomb- 
sight developed by Sperry for use in 
World War I—a simple telescope and 
range scale no larger than an egg beater. 
But both were made possible because a 
military-industry team anticipated the 
needs of modern defense — then met 
those needs with a strategic bombing 
program which authorities credit with 
helping to prevent a new global war. 


*T.m. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


sPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION * GREAT NECK, N. Ys, 











Shooting 
the 
Breeze 





Twi issue of Air Force Magazine 
presents for our readers the most com- 
plete coverage we've ever given an 
AFA Convention—from the opening 
gun sounded by Keynoter Gill Robb 
Wilson, to the name of the final AFA 
award winner announced at the Air- 
power Brunch, on Sunday. 

We're turning over this many pages 
of the magazine this month to the 
Convention for a couple of reasons: 
to give those not fortunate enough 
to be with us in Omaha an idea of 
what happened there and what the 
various speakers had to say, and also 
to give those who were there as com- 
plete a record as possible. 

A lot of things go on at an AFA 
Convention, though, that don’t make 
headlines in the nation’s press—like 
when the elevators in the headquar- 
ters hotel went on the blink just be- 
fore the Airpower Banquet, when 
everyone either wanted to go up to 
change clothes or wanted to come 
down after changing. 

Or take the Curious Case of the 
Literal Signmaker, as reported in the 
“Miscellany” column of the September 
20 issue of Time Magazine. Seems 
that before the first business session, 
an Omaha signmaker had been asked 
to letter fifty-one signs with the names 
of the forty-eight states, plus the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii. The signs were delivered 
in due course. Each, we swear, was 
neatly lettered exactly the same way: 
“The Forty-Eight States, plus the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii.”—ENnp 
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MEMBERSHIP IN AFA 


AIR FORCE Magazine is mailed monthly 
to all members of the Air Force Asso- 
ciation. There are several ways you can 
become a member. If you were in the 
Air Force or its predecessor services, 
you're eligible. The $5 yearly dues 
include the magazine. Or if now on 
active duty, you can be a Service Mem- 
ber. Those interested in airpower can 
become Associate Members for $5 per 
year. The cost for CAP and AF-ROTC 
cadets is $3 per year. Details of mem- 
bership in AFA on request. 
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4200 MILEs 








“ QUGhLAS 


Twice as many people fly Douglas as all other airplanes combined. 


4400 Mites 





USBON BUENOS AIRES 





3650 MILES 


Always finest and fastest... 


Vlow’ tHE WoRLD’s CHAMPION 
LONG-RANGE, NON-STOP 


AIRLINER 





AMSTERDAM 





4500 Miles 





09870 Mites 








ZURICH NATAL BRUSSELS 
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“YW” DOUGLAS DC-7¢ 


Adds 1000 miles to non-stop flight limits... 


Adds up to 70 mph to cruising speed 


Here is the first truly Interconti- 
nental passenger airplane. This 
Douglas distance champion will 
carry competitive payloads up to 
5000 miles non-stop ... makes pos- 
sible unrefueled flights like those 
illustrated...and because of its 
range and speed, promises to revo- 
lutionize air travel and airline 
operations between continents. 





4793 MILES 


Longer wings to carry more fuel 
also allow engines to be moved 
further away from the cabin, mak- 
ing the DC-7C even more quiet 
and comfortable. 

Already ordered in quantity by 
Pan American World Airways, 
these new model Douglas transports 
are scheduled to begin interconti- 
nental service in 1956, 


3845 MILEs 
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4396 Miles 








SEATTLE FRANKFURT 
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By, Wilfred Owen 


Canadian Pacific Airlines, serving forty-seven points in 
the Far North, up to the Arctic Circle, provides regular 
transportation of fresh meats and vegetables and return 
loads of whitefish, furs, and gold dust. 

od * * 

Last year the nation’s airlines served 27 million cups of free 
coffee. 

* Ss Ee 

Sabena Belgian Airlines will fly you from Brussels to Bonn by 
helicopter in one hour, fifty minutes. The train trip takes four 
hours, twenty-eight minutes. 

* * * 

The Royal Air Force has parachuted two cats to a mouse- 
ridden British fort which radioed its distress from deep in the 
Malayan jungle. 

* & a 

A block of air fifty miles long is reserved for each airliner 
traveling on the federal airways system. The space is re- 
quired to maintain a ten-minute separation between planes 
traveling at 8300 mph in the same direction, at the same alti- 
tude. 

% = & 

The new instrument runway at Newark cost more than four 
times as much as the entire investment in the airport when 
it was first opened in 1928. 

® = = 

Nearly 18,000,000 pieces of parcel post were carried by 
the nation’s airlines last year. 

* * * 


The pilots who fly for one of the big US airlines have spent 








a combined total of 7,700 years in the air. 
* = * 

The opposite of coach service is the Pacific Coast’s red 
carpet service. Ladies deplaning from Western Air Lines’ new 
luxury plane, “The Californian,” are presented with orchid 
corsages, and everyone who rides the daily Los Angeles-San 
Francisco-Seattle flight gets the champagne-filet mignon treat- 
ment en route, 

od * * 

National Airlines is carrying passengers by helicopter 
from Miami Airport to Miami, Boca Raton, Del Ray 
Beach, Hollywood, and West Palm Beach. Mohawk Air- 


lines provides helicopter service from Newark to the 
Catskills, 


*% * * 

Tourist services provided by seventy of the world’s airlines 
now make possible global trips at five cents a mile. A round- 
the-world trip of some 25,000 miles costs about $1,227. 

bod * % 

The scheduled airlines of the US use 2,000,000 gallons of 

gasoline per day. 
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New VHF 


Receiver 


TUNING 


FROM 50 TO 200 Mc 












SERVOBIRD 





No time lost in switching from one frequency range to 
another. Has 72-inch direct reading dial, masked so as 
to show only the frequency region of interest. 

This highly-sensitive, selective AM-FM receiver de- 
livers full professional quality performance in airways, 
police and other general communication applications... 
in direction finding . . . and in laboratory work. Speaker 
and all features normally needed are included as integral 
parts of the receiver. In addition, special outputs are 
provided for the operation of an external speaker and 
auxiliary units to facilitate use of the receiver as a com- 
ponent in complete communication, telemetering and 
direction finding systems. 

It’s compact—834” high by 19” wide. For detailed 
specifications, write Dept. AF-10. 


SERVO “srr 


New Hyde Park, New York 


SC 116 














O INSURANCE 


Now, for the first time. GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRIT- 
ERS offer immediate savings to 33 1/3% on 
complete coverage auto insurance from pre- 
vailing board rates in your state or terri- 
tory. New low rates effective immediately. 
Join the thousands of policy holders enjoying 
protection against loss from bodily injury 
and property damage, liability, medical pay- 
ments, accidenal death, comprehensive per- 
sonal liability, comprehensive fire and theft 
coverage, towing, and collision damage to 
your car. Why pay more when these new 
increased savinge are passed on to you immediately? More than 600 claim 
representatives are ready to serve you in case of accident. Available to officers 
on active reserve, or retired status, and ist 3-graders who are at least 25 and 
married. 


NEW ALL-RISK COVERAGE 


Make sure your valuable personal property is covered by 
insurance regardless of where you may be in the world. 
This new policy gives you maximum protection at savings 
up to 331/3% and is written with you and your posses- 
sions in mind. Protects clothing, furniture, jewelry, house- 
hold goods and other valuable personal effects. Act now! Mail coupon today! 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
INSURANCE YRDERWRITERS 


NOT AFFLIATED WITH U.S. GOV'T. 





| GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 1 
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IN THE NEWS 





@ The American Legion, at its recent convention in Washing- 
ton, urged Congress to press for the achievement of a 137-wing 
combat-ready Air Force in 1957. It also urged an increase over 
the proposed 137 wings if the security of the nation demanded 
it. Another resolution called on Congress, the President, and 
the Secretary of Defense to find ways to make service life more 
attractive through housing, medical care, and other benefits. 
The new National Commander of the American Legion, elected 
at the convention, is Seaborn P. Collins, Jr., 41, a Las Cruces, 
N. M., real estate man who was a pilot with the Air Transport 
Command during WW II. He is still an aviation enthusiast and 
pilots his own single-engine Beechcraft on business trips. 


@ The 1954 National Aircraft Show at Dayton, Ohio (Sept. 4-6) 
was marred by the death of Maj. John L. Armstrong, 32, in 
the crash of his F-86H Sabrejet within an hour after it was 
announced that he had set a world speed record of 649.302 
mph for the 500-km. closed course. The show’s closing program 
was dedicated to Major Armstrong and the General Electric 
Trophy was accepted for him by Maj. Gen. Albert Boyd, head 
of Wright Air Development Center. 

On the first day of the show, a new record for the Bendix 
Trophy race was set by Capt. Edward W. Kenny of Luke AFB, 
Ariz. The 30-year-old World War II veteran, flying an F-84F 
Thunderstreak, covered the 1,900-mile course from Edwards 





| 

Wide World Photos, Inc. 
The 1954 Bendix Trophy race was won by Capt. Edward W. 
Kenny, left. He averaged a record-breaking 616.208 mph. 
The Thompson Trophy went to Capt. Eugene P. Sonnen- 
berg, right. His 692.823 mph in the event also set a record. 


AFB, Calif., to Dayton, Ohio, in three hours, one minute, and 
fifty-six seconds—averaging 616.208 mph. Maj. Harry K. Evans, 
Langley AFB, was second with an average of 607.164 mph. 
The Thompson Trophy, 100-km. closed course race, was won 
by Capt. Eugene P. Sonnenberg of Eglin AFB, Fla., flying an 
F-86H Sabrejet. Sonnenberg, a World War II fighter pilot, set 
a new record of 692.823 mph for the event. 


@ In the other major event at the air show, 2nd Lt. William J. 
Knight and his radar observer, 2nd Lt. William J. Seller, 
climbed to an altitude of 10,000 feet in two minutes and seven 
seconds, to win the Allison Trophy. The team from Kinross 
AFB, Mich., flew a Northrop F-89 Scorpion. Second place in 
the event went to Capt. Thomas D. Forsythe and his observer 
Capt. Frank L. Bosch, both of Moody AFB, Ga. 

This year’s show was the last to be held in the Wright 
Brothers’ home town due to lack of hotel space—200,838 at- 
tended this year—and the fact that the high radius of turn 
required by high-speed jets presents a possible hazard in 
densely populated areas. Possibilities for next year’s show: Amon 
Carter Airport, between Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex., and 
Friendship International Airport, between Baltimore and D. C. 
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@ The Night Fighter Award, donated by the Hughes Aircraft 
Co., was won by the 96th Fighter-Interceptor Squadron, based 
at New Castle County Airport, Del., at the Night Fighter’s 
Reunion during the recent AFA Convention in Omaha. The 
award is given each year to the outstanding all-weather inter- 
ceptor squadron selected by the Air Defense Command on a 
competitive point system. The trophy, a large hand-tooled 
silver punch bowl, was given for the first time last year, also 
at the Night Fighter’s reunion. 


H Headquarters Command, USAF, was awarded the Daedalian 
Trophy for flying safety at the AFA Convention. The trophy, a 
silver cup, was presented by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief of 
Staff, USAF, and accepted by Brig. Gen. Stoyte O. Ross, Com- 
mander, Hq. Command. Established in 1937 by a group of 
World War I pilots known as the Order of Daedalians, the 
trophy is given annually to the Air Force command flying more 
than 100,000 hours with the lowest adjusted aircraft accident 
rate. 


H@ Also, at the Convention, the Air Force Scroll of Appreciation 
for outstanding contributions to the USAF was presented to 
John H. Batten, president of the Twin Disc Clutch Company 
of Racine, Wis. The scroll, read by Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force John I. Lerom, credited Batten with 
“gaining recognition and support for the Reserve Forces and 
the National Guard by the industrial community of his state.” 
Batten, Deputy Director of the Great Lakes Region of the Civil 
Air Patrol, convinced industrialists in Wisconsin that they 
should give military leave without taking away family vaca- 
tions. Batten has been flying since 1930, is a member of the 
Quiet Birdmen, and holds CAP’s highest decoration—the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. 


@ In a recent speech before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, one of England’s leading scientists 
said that “repeated atomic explosions will lead to a degree of 
general radioactivity which no one can tolerate or escape.” 
Dr. Edgar Douglas Adrian, Nobel Prize-winning physiologist, 
said that the human race could not survive the effects of a thou- 
sand bombs being exploded, regardless of where they fell. 


HB The August issue of Interavia magazine devotes much of its 
space to what would happen “If Atomic War Broke Out Tomor- 
row?” In an interview with Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery, 
Interavia quotes him as saying that “the fear of atomic weapons 
is a powerful deterrent to war; but, so far as we can see today, 
once war has started, both sides are likely to use them.” The 
Deputy Supreme Allied Commander for Europe labeled as 
“nonsense” suggestions that new weapons will not change the 
organization and tactics of land warfare. According to Mont- 
gomery, “An army must always be prepared mentally for new 
types of weapons and for the changed conditions which they 
bring about. The emphasis must be on tactical conceptions and 
weapons systems. We must not make the error of employing 
the weapons of today, or of the future, under the tactics of a 
previous war.” US Civil Defense Director Val Peterson, in the 
same issue, points up some of the difficulties of civil defense in 
the thermonuclear age. “The age of big cities is past,” he said. 
During WW II, according to Interavia, inhabitants of much- 
bombed cities still had a “chance of walking between the drops 
of steel that showered down from the sky.” But if. atomic war 
starts, “the city-dweller will be faced with the certainty of being 
killed if he cannot get to the proper shelter in time.” 


@ A recruiting sergeant in Ohio thought it would be a fine idea 
to fly a group of twenty Air Force recruits from that area to 
Sampson AFB, N. Y., recently, where they'd begin their basic 
training. But the flight had to be called off when the parents 
of some of the boys objected to their flying. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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is 
an 
airplane 
great? 


...When its performance characteristics solve critical operational needs. 
.. When its versatility permits a wide range of functions. 

... When a strong growth potential is inherent in its basic design. 

... When it is a “pilot’s airplane”, essentially simple and easy to fly. 

...And finally when it’s out of engineering and in the air—when it’s 

being delivered and in operation. 

The Martin B-57—brilliant new member of the Air Force’s family —is 
in truth a great airplane. Low wing loading gives it take off and high 
altitude performance characteristics exceptional in the reconnaissance 
bomber class, and the Martin rotary bomb door makes it capable of both 
high and low-level bombing runs at fighter speed. 

Basic configuration changes now make possible adaptions of the 
USAF B-57 to cover a wide variety of critical missions. 

But for the final word on this remarkably versatile airplane—ask the 
man who has flown one. 


You will hear more about Martin! 
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Extremely complex fire control systems automatically 
do the thinking for our most deadly weapons—track 
the target, compute the position, direct the weapon, 
destroy the target! 

And many of these vital systems—for airborne, ship- 
board and ground installations—are entrusted to Cros- 
ley, where research and production facilities are of such 
broad scope and reliability. 

Crosley not only develops and engineers the basic 
ideas and designs, but thoroughly tests complete fire 
control systems under all environmental conditions— 
and translates results into volume production. 

“Right and On Time,” an illustrated brochure de- 
scribing Crosley facilities for military production, is 
available to Procurement Agencies and defense con- 
tractors. Be sure to write for your copy today, on your 
business letterhead. 


C na 0 § L ‘a Y GOVERNMENT PRODUCTS DIVISION ALG? 


CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


ENGINEERS: Constant expansion of long-range research and development contracts in electronics, electro-mechanical 
devices and fire control systems increases opportunities for highly skilled engineers. Contact our Director of Engineering, 








AIRPOWER IN THE NEWS 
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@ Anyone who has ever put in long hours of KP duty will real- 
ize how happy the airmen at Vance AFB, Okla., must be, now 
that a civilian catering firm is providing the manpower for peel- 
ing potatoes, clearing tables, washing dishes, and all the related 
duties there. The Air Force is trying the system out to see if 
the job can be done more cheaply with hired help, thereby re- 
leasing servicemen for duties more related to national defense. 
If it works, KP will become just an unpleasant memory. 


H# Ina recent speech on the Senate floor, Sen. Leverett Salton- 
stall (R., Mass.) defended the Eisenhower Administration’s “long 
pull” program for building up American airpower. The Chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Committee said that mili- 
tary and civilian leaders are agreed that “the most important 
element in national defense at this time is airpower.” He quoted 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
as saying that United States national airpower—Air Force, Navy 
and Marines—“is superior to that of any other nation.” Senator 
Saltonstall said there is no real disagreement today as to our 
airpower objectives. He said that the “crash” program advo- 
cated by some persons does not give us the security and combat 
readiness that the “long pull” approach does. Senator Saltonstall 
said that what the proponents of a rapid build-up of the Air 
Force overlook is “the effect of the projected rapid build-up on 
the combat effectiveness of the force as a whole.” The present 
program (calling for eight to ten combat wings each year, ’54 
through 757) “is a rate of build-up which experience indicates 
is reasonably attainable without causing an imbalance in the 
Air Force program,” he said. 


# On October 1, Limestone AFB, Me., was renamed Loring 
AFB in honor of Maj. Charles J. Loring, jr., who died in Korea 
on Nov. 22, 1952, when he dived his F-80 into an enemy gun 
position. He was posthumously awarded the Corgressional Medal 
of Honor. 


H In August, the nation’s top jet ace, Capt. Joseph McConnell, 
Jr., 32, was killed while testing a new version of the same jet 
in which he scored sixteen MIG-15 kills over Korea. He was 
on a routine test flight when his F-86H crashed near Edwards 
AFB, Calif. His body, with parachute unopened, was found 
about a half mile from the plane. He is survived by his wife, 
Pearl, and their three children. 


H Bert Acosta, 59, veteran flyer, died of tuberculosis on Sep- 
tember 1 in Denver. He started flying in a plane that he built 
in 1910 and is best remembered for flying with Adm. Richard 
E. Byrd and Bernt Balchen across the Atlantic shortly after Lind- 
bergh’s famous solo flight. He later became a test pilot and 
aviation consultant for several companies. 


@ STAFF CHANGES .. . In September, Maj. Gen. John W. 
Sessums became Vice Commander of ARDC, replacing Maj. 
Gen. James McCormack, Jr. Brig. Gen. William L. Lee suc- 
ceeded General Sessums as commander of the Thirteenth Air 
Force . . . New director of the Joint Air Defense Board is 
Maj. Gen, Frederic H. Smith, Jr. He was formerly Vice Com- 
mander of ADC ... Also in September, Maj. Gen. Ernest 
Moore left his post as Deputy Chief of Staff, Far East Com- 
mand, to become: Chief of Staff of MATS .. . Brig. Gen. Ray- 
mond L. Winn has been named Chief of the Transportation and 
Packaging Division, AMC. He was formerly Commander of 
the 806th Air Division . . . Special Assistant to the Commander 
of the 3380th Technical Training Wing, Brig. Gen. James H. 
Davies, was scheduled to take over as Deputy Commander-last 
month... A new organization in ARDC, the Western Develop- 
ment Division, at Inglewood, Calif., will be headed by Brig. 
Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, it was announced last month. Gen- 
era’ Schriever has been Assistant for Development Planning, 
Office of DCS/Development, Hq., USAF ... Brig. Gen. Harold 
W. Bowman, Commander of the 62d Troop Carrier Wing at 
Larson AFB, Wash., has been reassigned to the US European 
Command as Chief of Plans. Col. George F. McGuire succeeds 
General Bowman . . . In September, Maj. Gen. Kern D. 
Metzger retired. He was chief of the Industrial Resources Divi- 
sion at Hq., Air Materiel Command since October 1951.—ENp 








AT THULE ..... 
ROTABINS SAVE 
BOTH TIME AND SPACE 


A new, modern approach to Air 
Force storage problems—the proper 
application of Rotabins and the Rotabin 
system—saved space, time and manpower 
at Thule. 


Three warehouses now store 35,000 
different supply items in space formerly 
accommodating only 15,000 items. In 
one warehouse two men now do the work 
formerly requiring four. 





Use F-G-M 
experience, techniques 
and know-how to 
realize substantial 
savings in your 
warehouse. Write or 
call us—The Frick 
Gallagher Mfg. Co., 
103 So. Michigan Ave., 
Wellston, Ohio 








TOMORROW'S ninceart- HQ blop closer 


Air Arm Systems 
“package engineered” 
for installation 

and maintenance 











Quicker installation and easier maintenance .. . important 
plus-features for airborne electronics equipment are a reality at Air 
Arm. The basic Air Arm approach to all electronic problems, combined 
with inherent ingenuity and capability, has led to concepts such as 
pallet packaging, encapsulated and functional circuitry, built-in test 
points .. . to mention just a few. 


Applying these concepts to all Air Arm systems 
gives outstanding features... 


e 100% accessibility 
e weight and space reduction 


e compatibility with aerodynamic design 
e self-contained shock isolation 
e simplified airframe design and construction 


MAGamps, potted units and other proven developments for weight 
and size reduction are a basic part of the new packaging concepts. 
Electronic circuits are physically combined and integrated into compact 
subassemblies—each of which has a single major function. Thus, 
over-all packages are made up of functional units of complete systems. 


This “‘package-engineering” results from intense Air Arm develop- 
ment and close Air Arm association with the special problems of air- 
frame design and operational requirements. Such achievements in 
electronic-mechanical design are typical of Air Arm’s efforts to bring 
simplicity and increased reliability into airborne systems, thus bringing 
tomorrow’s aircraft—One Step Closer. Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 


tion, 3 Gateway Center, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
J-91019 


MaGamps typify the “‘package-engi- 
neering”’ which Air Arm applies to air- 


The most advanced state-of-the-art is 
always brought to bear in Westinghouse 


borne systems. Simple and reliable as 
iron and copper, they are a rugged 
replacement for vacuum tubes. Wher- 
ever such packaging is used, mainte- 
nance is reduced, circuitry is simplified 
and systems are far more dependable. 


design, evaluation and improvement of | 
airborne systems. For example, human 
engineering studies help technicians per- 
form tasks quickly, simply and surely— 
thus building the greatest amount of 
dependability into the system. 


Jet Propulsion * Airborne Electronics * Aircraft Electrical 
Systems and Motors * Wind Tunnels to Plastics 


you can BE SURE...1¢ its 


Westinghouse 














FLYING BOXCAR AND AVITRUC 


TEAMED FOR 
MILITARY AIR TRANSPORTATION! 


Close to full-scale production at Fairchild — the new 
C-123 Assault Transport will fill specialized military 
requirements for an air transport sufficiently versa- 
tile to deliver men or equipment at advanced bases. 
This sturdy craft readily converts from a carrier of 
60 fully equipped combat troops to a cargo plane 


delivering more than 15 tons of equipment. 


Continuing quantity production of the combat 


proven C-119 Flying Boxcar assures the nation that 


Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y. © Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, W. Y. 


our military transport program is completely flexi- 
ble. This dual production brings closer the day when 
C-119’s and C-123’s will be in regular use as a part 
of the U. S. Air Force and U. S. Army military 


operations. 


ENGI 
NE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 








AIR FORCE § 


OCTOBER 1954 


A Special Report 


SURVIVAL i. ze HYDROGEN AGE 


HE AIR Force Association is performing many essential 

services for the people of the United States and for the armed 

forces of the United States. None of its missions is more impor- 
tant, however, than helping to explain to all Americans the perils 
and the opportunities of the air-atomic age.” 


General Nathan F. Twining 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 


The Eighth Annual Convention of the Air Force Association 
on August 19-22 in Omaha, Nebraska, was devoted to the mission 
explained by General Twining. This issue of AIR FORCE Maga- 
zine, which reports the Convention, is dedicated to helping explain 
“the perils and opportunities of the air-atomic age.” —The Editors. 











Unanimously adopted 

by delegates to 

AFA’s Eighth Annual Convention 
Omaha, Nebraska, 

August 21, 1954 


N THIS Year Two of the Hydrogen Age, the Air Force 
Associati.n sets its annual Statement of Policy against a 
background of these grim realities: 

@ There is no evidence that peaceful co-existence is 
possible with the Soviet-inspired Communist conspiracy 
for world domination. 

@ The Free World is fast approaching a time of total 
danger, when it is possible to destroy a nation’s capacity 
and will to retaliate, or even to resist further aggression, 
by a single, large-scale, surprise attack. 

@ There is no easy or passive way to save ourselves, our 
country, and our civilization. 

@ Only our ability and our announced willingness to 
take decisive action during the present period might still 
resolve the issue between world freedom and world slavery 
without precipitating the catastrophe of all-out nuclear 
warfare. 

@ Time is working against the Free World. 


* 


These grim realities are conditioned by several basic 
factors: 

@ Available evidence indicates that the Soviets are 
gaining steadily on the Free World in the armaments race, 
including both nuclear weapons and adequate means for 
their delivery. 

@ Further, the Soviet attacking force is, at any given 
moment, considerably multiplied in power by the aggres- 
sors inherent advantage of surprise and initiative. 

@ Soon the Kremlin will be militarily ready to launch 
a large-scale surprise assault on the United States, using 
nuclear weapons. 

@ With effective diplomatic action dependent in large 
degree on military capability, it is imperative that we 
achieve and maintain forces in being of sufficient strength 
to confront with certain defeat any nation or coalition of 
nations contemplating aggression. 

@ Our current strength in airpower and nuclear weap- 
ons, thus far the major deterrent to all-out war, has not 
been exploited in our reaction to continued local aggres- 
sion, sponsored, supplied, and directed by the Kremlin. 

@ There can never be any real security so long as the 
Soviets hold the advantage of military and diplomatic 
initiative. 
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@ For a relatively brief period, the Soviets may be 
unprepared for all-out war, and the Free World can react 
decisively to aggression with small risk of precipitating 
an all-out conflict. 


* 


These factors constitute the problem of Survival in the 
Hydrogen Age. In seeking solutions we proceed from the 
following premises: 

@ We cannot permit Soviet-directed Communism to 
engulf the Free World through subversion and local ag- 
gression. 

@ We cannot depend on Communism’s collapsing from 
within. 

@ We cannot accept preventive war as a solution. 

@ Nor can we accept the possibility of our annihilation 
by surprise attack. 


* 


The dilemma is much like that faced by the town 
marshal in the Old West who, confronted by men of evil 
ways, upheld law and order primarily through his ability 
to beat such men to the draw. The marshal could not 
draw first and maintain the respect of his fellow citizens. 
But if he could draw faster, after the outlaw had reached 
for his gun, public opinion quite logically and properly 
supported his action as self-defense and as defense of the 
community, This placed a heavy responsibility on the 
marshal. He had to be better than his evil opponent. But 
there were enough good men to meet the challenge and 
the West was cleaned up for respectable citizens. 


* 


Since the Free World can reach for its gun only after 
the enemy has drawn his, we must be prepared to draw 
faster and shoot straighter, or be eliminated in the process. 
Our national policy must recognize such action as self- 
defense. Our weapons—particularly our airpower, our 
military intelligence, and our early warning systems—must 
be geared to the policy and equal to the task. The enemy 
must understand both our intentions and our capabilities. 
Only then will we have the strength to deter both local 
wars and all-out war, and pursue peaceful solutions to the 
world’s problems. 
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We do not attempt to say at what point, in the modern 
world, men of good will are justified in reaching for their 
guns. But we do believe, in the interests of both peace and 
freedom, that the line of aggression must be drawn and 
the issue joined. 


* 


Looking squarely at the mounting strength and aggres- 
sive designs of the Soviet Union: 

@ We believe that the announced concept of “massive 
retaliation” contains the elements of adequate military sup- 
port for a national policy to arrest the expansive aims of 
Communism. In saluting its architects, we emphasize that 
the concept is crying for official definition and clarification, 
and we urge that this be provided the American public and 
the entire world at the earliest possible moment. We be- 
lieve that our people and the peoples of the Free World 
are confused as to how our government plans to use our 
airpower for peace. And if our own people are confused, 
we believe it likely that the Soviets have no clearer under- 
standing of our policy—and, not understanding it, are 
therefore unlikely to be deterred by it. 

@ We believe that our national policy must clearly 
define nuclear weapons as legitimate and conventional in- 
struments for resisting aggression, or the Free World’s 
temporary advantage in weapons technology will continue 
to be seriously compromised. 

@ We believe it is in the direct interest of our national 
survival to attack the basic sources of military strength 
behind any future Communist aggression. 

®@ We believe that the Free World’s ability to survive 
and preserve its way of life depends on its ability to dom- 
inate the air spaces. Recent Soviet aeronautical progress 
in all fields, from jet engines and aircraft to intercontinental 
missiles, may have already erased our former advantage. 
We call upon the Executive Department, the Defense De- 
partment, and the Congress to take immediate steps to 
insure that our retaliatory force, on which so much de- 
pends, is speedily built to and maintained at proper levels 
of eifectiveness. 

®@ In addition to our overwhelming retaliatory striking 
force, we believe that Free World security also demands 
a vastly improved intelligence and air defense system; 
first, to provide adequate warning of impending Soviet 
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air attack; second, to give our defense planners a more 
factual idea of the form and magnitude of the military 
threat against which we should build our defenses; third, 
to give our air defense forces adequate equipment and 
personnel to carry out their assigned missions; and fourth, 
to make possible civil defense measures adequate for 
coping with the inevitable aftermath of a Soviet attack. 

@ We believe that this system must be supported by 
realistic policies based on the traditional right of self- 
defense to permit positive action on the face of clear and 
unmistakable evidence of Communist aggression. 

@ We believe that only through an intensive program 
of research and development can we keep ahead in the 
present race for aeronautical and nuclear weapons supe- 
riority. To fall behind in this race could prove fatal 
to our existence. We believe that our present air research 
and development programs are lagging and we call for 
their expansion, to insure that we achieve and maintain 
technical superiority over any possible enemy in the fields 
of aeronautical and nuclear weapons development. 

@ We believe that the truth implanted in the minds 
of people enslaved by Communism could prove as im- 
portant a factor in preserving the peace, in the future, 
as was the atomic bomb in the hands of the United States 
in the era of our atomic monopoly. We urge an expanded 
information program, including the full exploitation of 
modern technology, to break the Soviet monopoly of com- 
munications behind the Iron Curtain, 


* 


We believe that, in addition to the armed preparedness 
for which we stand, we must appreciate and be willing 
to fight to preserve the system of government under which 
we live—a system which allows each of us to live his life 
according to the dictates of his conscience, to speak his 
thoughts according to the dictates of his mind, and to 
worship at his altars according to the dictates of his faith. 


* 


The Air Force Association presents this Eighth Annual 
Statement of Policy out of its conviction that our free- 
doms can best be maintained through proper exploitation 
of airpower as an instrument of national policy and as one 
of the keys to Survival in the Hydrogen Age.—END 
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‘WE MUST NOT 
RATTLE THE 
SWORD...’ 





MAN or an organization that 

devotes itself to a great ideal, 

itself becomes great. The thing 

we have dedicated ourselves to is 
great, and greatness is the only limit 
to the ultimate progress and stature 
of the Air Force Association. 

The keynote of our 1954 Conven- 
tion is our country; its welfare; the 
preservation of its institutions; the 
ideals for which it stands; all that 
pertains to it. Our keynote is our coun- 
try. 

The poet John Donne once wrote 
that through human unity in the face 
of what seemed overwhelming odds, 
truth could not be crushed to earth. 
He said no man is an island unto 
himself. He said, “Send not to in- 
quire for whom the bell tolls. It tolls 
for thee.” He reinstituted a_ spirit 
of human responsibility, 

Always there have been individuals 
and institutions that have stood out 
by valuing things on a broad plane. 
Up until very recently, this sky above 
us — this firmament — was a realm of 
complete mystery to mankind. Man 
couldn't get together. No seas 
touched the shores for all life. And 
then the vehicle came. And men 
started to explore this thing. It be- 
came communicable, and the thing 
was explored. You did that, you and 
your kind. 

You stand today as the one great 
barrier across the ambitions of the 
most godless, the most ruthless, the 
most immoral empire that has ever 
been conceived on the face of this 
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earth. When I say that the mission 
of the Air Force Association is our 
country, I mean that with particular 
application to you. Such is your 
knowledge of this great shoreless 
domain that touches the doorstep of 
every man, that you and your con- 
cept and your ability to stand shoulder 
to shoulder, not to be divided by in- 
dividual interests, not to be divided 
by group interests, but to represent 
vision for your people, places upon 
you a responsibility that has not been 
rivaled by many groups in the history 
of this entire country. 

We must not rattle the sword. But 
we must sharpen the sword; we must 
keep its blade keen. We must pre- 
serve in the hands of our country 
an adequate weapon, for we are 
locked in the dark gloom of human 
cynicism with an assassin who has no 
equal in the history of mankind. 

Sometimes we tend to be skeptical. 
We look at the vast proportion of the 
world that has come under this Com- 
munist-enslaving yoke. And it is true 
that if in the next decade, the same 
number of human beings on the face 
of this earth who fell into the hands 
of the Reds in the last decade con- 
tinue to fall in ‘the same proportion, 
in 1964 there will be no meeting of 
the Air Force Association. There would 
be no Air Force, there would be no 
Free World left. 

As we look at Korea, at Indo-China, 
as we look at the various elements 
of the earth, it is easy to see why we 
could be skeptics. We could be dis- 
couraged; yet, something that has pre- 
ceded us makes us unafraid and un- 
able to yield unwillingly to these en- 
slavements they would put upon us. 
As we look back, there is no time in 
the period of this civilization when 
truth has remained crushed to earth. 
So there are powerful things on our 
side. But it isn’t just enough to pray, 
and it isn’t enough to look back on 
history. We cannot be passive in the 
situation in which we find ourselves 
today. We must be incisive. So the 
voice of the Air Force Association 
must find its way into the councils of 
the Free World. 

I was having lunch several days 
before coming out here with a group 
of industrialists in the East. The 
luncheon was attended by a member, 
Roy Hurley, president of Curtiss- 
Wright. He said, “Gill, to me and to 
mv fellow Industrial Associates here, 
within aviation or on the fringe in- 
dustries of aviation, the Air Force As- 
sociation has the same relationship to 
the security of the United States as 
my anchor has to my yacht. I don’t 
have to use it every day. I make many 
a voyage without it. But I wouldn't 
think of putting to sea unless I were 
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assured it was in place. And you can 
always be sure that this Association 
will have the undying loyalty of 
American industry because we all feel 
exactly the same way about it.” 

If we have made an intellectual im- 
pact of that nature on the industrial 
power that is the United States, if we 
can command that sort of loyalty, then 
we must reciprocate with a sense of 
responsibility that can look the issues 
squarely in the face and keep us 
shoulder to shoulder throughout our 
efforts. 

I never have any fear of our ob- 
jective. In all associations, the danger 
is that they will go off on tangents, 
that they will lose the broad _ per- 
spective which has made them great. 

The United States and our neighbor 
to the north have been fortunate that 
in affairs of this air ocean and its 
vehicles, they have had men of vision 
and unselfish patriotism. They have 
had men who refused to be diverted 
from the: main issues, so their security 
has been preserved. That is the great 
asset today in our American airmen 
and our neighbors in all the free na- 
tions. 

Our keynote is our country, how 
we may defend it, how we. may assure 
the peace of the world through the 
wise counseling of our political, our 
diplomatic, and our civic leaders. May 
that keynote prevail in all our delib- 
erations.—END : 





(Condensed from the Keynote Ad- 
dress at AFA’s Convention in Omaha.) 
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AFA’s Eighth Annual Convention 


im Omaha was truly a 


National Airpower Conference 





BREST OF PEACE 


Here’s what was accomplished, as 


reported by the editorial 


staff of AIR FORCE Magazine 


y HEY billed it as the Eighth An- 
‘nual Air Force Association Con- 
vention and Air Force Reunion. 
It was the understatement of the 

year. AFA’s meeting in Omaha on Au- 
gust 19-22 was a National Airpower 
Conference, the only one of its kind. 

The Conference included, of course, 
AFA’s annual Convention as well as 
Air Force unit reunions. But it also 
featured a day-long Airpower Sympo- 
sium, a Reserve Forces conference, a 
three-day Airpower Exhibit, and a 
Wing Ding program. Each was a major 
event in its own right. 

Indeed, even Airpower Conference 
does not fully describe the Omaha 
gathering. Revival meetings have be- 
come part of the national scene. This 
was a “survival meeting.” 

The theme of the affair was actually 
“Survival in the Hydrogen Age” (also 
the title of the Statement of Policy 
adopted), and the theme was evident 
in every event on the crowded agenda. 
Airpower was, of course, the moti- 
vating factor of the moment and yet, 
in yetrospect, the airplane took sec- 
aa billing to The Thing in its bomb 

ay. 

The significance of the hydrogen 
bomb hung heavy over the delibera- 
tions in Omaha. It dominated the four 
AFA business sessions. Of the thirty- 
six resolutions adopted by the dele- 
gates, only eight pertained to AFA 
business. The remaining twenty-eight 
were sober policy resolutions related 
directly to national security. 

This was the outgrowth of an in- 


formal gathering of Air Force people 
at AFA’s first national meeting in 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1947. It began as 
a Convention, pure and simple, and 
out of Columbus came the yearly re- 
unions of Air Force units. The annual 
Wing Ding was born in New York’s 
Madison Square Garden; the Chicago 
meeting produced the Airpower Ex- 
hibit; and Detroit, the Airpower Sym- 
posium. Now Omaha introduced the 
Reserve Forces conference. All bring 
together the many elements of what 
retiring President George C. Kenney 
calls “the AFA family” (see p. 28). 

Industrial Associates, the newest 
member of the family, came into their 
own at the Omaha meeting. Hundreds 
of industry leaders were on hand, in- 
cluding many company presidents. 
Most of the exhibits which filled the 
City Auditorium were of the industrial 
type. Now, in the plans being laid for 
AFA’s National Airpower Conference 
a year hence (August 10-14, 1955) in 
San Francisco, we find, as a natural 
development of this experience, a day- 
long Industry Forum. So these annual 
affairs of the Air Force Asssociation 
continue to grow in scope and impor- 
tance. 

Nor were these people in Omaha 
merely talking to themselves, as so 
often is the case with airpower groups. 
On hand was a press corps which in- 
cluded top-flight correspondents from 
more than twenty-five different news- 
papers and magazines plus representa- 
tives of all the major wire services and 
radio and television networks. The 
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journalists included members of such 
nationally known publications as the 
N. Y. Times, N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
Life Magazine, Time Magazine, and 
US News and World Report. 

As a result, the Omaha meeting was 
brought to the attention of many mil- 
lions of Americans and, by the Armed 
Forces Radio Network and the Voice 
of America, to people throughout the 
world. In fact, the meeting was well 
known to the public before it got un- 
der way. 

First of all, the Symposium speak- 
ers, as they were announced in the 
weeks ahead, were of sufficient stature 
to command public notice. Then, to 
call attention to the Conference, the lo- 
cal Convention Committee announced 
the selection of a Miss Airpower. Not 
the usual Hollywood starlet type, but 
Miss Ann Griffis, daughter of SAC’s 
Air Surgeon. Nor was the publicity 
which resulted of the usual cheesecake 
variety. The center-page picture of 
Miss Airpower in the N. Y. Daily News 
(circulation: 2,109,601), the largest 
daily newspaper in the nation, and her 
August 12 appearance before mil- 
lions on Arthur Godfrey’s coast-to- 
coast radio and television shows both 
highlighted the serious nature of the 
Conference in Omaha. 

Arthur Godfrey’s radio and televi- 
sion reports on the Conference were 
unprecedented. On August 19 this 
great airpower booster announced to 
his CBS radio listeners, “Soon as we 
are off the air today I’m going to get 
dressed and jump in the airplane and 
go to Omaha ... to the Air Force Asso- 
ciation Convention, which I wouldn't 
miss for anything on earth.” 

Godfrey’s participation in Omaha 
was one of the highlights of the meet- 
ing. He addressed the group at both 
the Symposium Luncheon and _ the 
Airpower Banquet to restate his firm 
belief in airpower as the key to se- 
curity and to plead for better living 

(Continued on following page) 
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conditions for the men and women in 
uniform. At the big Wing Ding show, 
as a surprise event, Godfrey was pre- 
sented with an AFA trophy (a model 
of a B-52 bomber). On his television 
program of August 23 he showed the 
trophy to his audience and read the 
inscription: “The Air Force Associa- 
tion honors Arthur Godfrey for dis- 
tinguished service to airpower.” Said 
Godfrey: “I am very proud of that.” 

On the same program he gave a 
detailed report on his stay in Omaha 
as an honored guest of AFA. He said: 

“I have had four days of talking 
about bombs and airpower at the 
Air Force Association Convention in 
Omaha. A very fortunate site. Very 
wonderful choice in making Omaha 
the site of the Convention this year, 
very timely, because Omaha, you 
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know, is the headquarters of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, under General 
LeMay. That's our front line now; 
that’s the bulwark of our defense 
right now—has been for some years, 
and will be for some many more years, 
too.” 

And Arthur Godfrey added, “I have 
been to many conventions in my time. 
I never went to one like this in my 
life before.” 

Another nationally known figure 
was not as fortunate as Godfrey. He 
couldn’t make the trip to Omaha be- 
cause he was bogged down in one of 
his adventures across the world. But 
on August 15, Steve Canyon let some 
30,000,000 Sunday newspaper read- 
ers of America know that the Air 
‘Force Association was meeting in 
Omaha-—this the contribution of AFA’s 


President Eisenhower’s message, read at the Airpower Banquet at Boy’s Town, 
cited AFA for “performing a genuine and a vigilant service to our country.” 


— 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


Dear Mr. Storz: 


August 16, 1954 ° 


lam delighted to send my greetings to all the 
members of the Air Force Association on the 
occasion of the Eighth Annual Convention of 
your organization. Such a meeting should re- 
mind Americans once again of a clear fact: in 
these times it is imperative that we command 
a tremendous power in the air. By continually 
working to make the people of the United States 
more sharply aware of this need, and by sup- 
porting practical measures to increase our air 
strength, you are performing a genuine and a 
vigilant service to our country. 


With my best wishes for a highly successful 


Convention, 


Sincerely, 


Dox 


Mr.Arthur C. Storz 
Chairman 


Air Force Association Convention 


1807 North l6éth Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 


great friend and Steve Canyon’s cre- 
ator, Milton Caniff. (This year, as 
usual, the lobby of the headquarters 
hotel featured a large and exclusive 
drawing of Miss Lace, the famous 
wartime comic strip character, with 
an appropriate caption on the Con- 
ference. ) 

One way or another, the Omaha 
affair was broadcast far and wide. In 
this account of it, let us start at the 
beginning. 

The big meeting was preceded on 
August 18 by a press conference with 
President Kenney, at which the explo- 
sive situation in the Far East occu- 
pied the minds of the correspondents 
present. The day before, President 
Eisenhower had said that the Seventh 
Fleet patrolling the Formosa Straits 
would resist any attempt by the Reds 
to invade the Nationalist-held island. 
Kenney expressed the belief that the 
US Seventh Fleet alone might not be 
enough to hold back the Chinese. He 
said Formosa could be the kickoff 
point for World War III (and was so 
quoted by Quincy Howe on the ABC 
nationwide network). His words drew 
much editorial comment. The Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Gazette (circulation: 51,436), 
in taking issue with Kenney, expressed 
the doubt that his views represented 
“those of the active Air Force com- 
mand.” (No one, of course, ever indi- 
cated that they did.) Said the Gazette: 

“We believe that such speeches as 
that made by General Kenney are dis- 
turbing to the public consciousness, 
are subject to misinterpretation by the 
enemy, and are harmful to the pur- 
poses of the government. Retired com- 
manding officers are closely linked in 
public opinion with the active branches 
of government. Their publicly ex- 
pressed views carry almost equal 
weight with officially stated views. The 
public, as well as the government, 
should be protected from unofficial 
prophets who make scare headlines 
with their pronouncements on world 
policy.” 

The Dothan (Ala.) Eagle (circula- 
tion: 20,251), on the other hand, ob- 
viously thought more highly of Ken- 
ney’s- remarks. “A real invasion,” said 
the Eagle editorial, “would find units 
other than the Navy involved, spe- 
cifically elements of the Air Force. 
. . . The Chinese, said Kenney, have 
built up an air force which is prob- 
ably the world’s fourth strongest, with 
between 500 and 1,000 jet bombers. 
The American fleet, he said, doesn't 
have enough carrier-based aircraft to 
counter that kind of force of land- 
based aircraft which would have short 
flights between their bases and For- 
mosa. In other words, if the Chinese 
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are talking business ‘instead of propa- 
ganda, there’s going to be a real war 
in and around Formosa. All they need 
to do is pull the trigger.” 

Thus the Airpower Conference be- 
gan on a controversial note. 

The next morning (August 19), 
AFA’s Board of Directors argued long 
and hard over the annual Statement of 
Policy before approving the version 
which went to the floor of the Con- 
vention, and was adopted without 
change. It was immediately quoted 
on all radio and television networks 
and given wide newspaper coverage, 
including a front-page story in The 
New York Times. Most of the papers 
featured the Statement’s conclusion: 

“We do believe, in the interests of 
both peace and freedom, that the line 
of aggression must be drawn and the 
issue joined.” 

This provoked editorial comment. 
Said the Detroit Free Press (circula- 
tion: 407,504) : 

“We'd like to know just where this 
line would run geographically, who is 
willing to welcome it in his national 
dooryard, and what would be con- 
strued as a crossing of it by the Rus- 
sians. 

“Unfortunately we don’t ever expect 
to find these things out. Somehow the 
people who make spread-eagle pro- 
nouncements never sit down to the 
task of translating them into the 
immense, specific details of a state 
policy of staff plan. 

““You get the general idea,’ they 
say. ‘Now take it from there. We’ve 
got to get busy on a resolution con- 
demning the man-eating sharks.’ ” 

Yet, some days later, on September 
9, General Walter Bedell Smith, Un- 
der Secretary of State, in a public 
address, said: “The time has come to 
end the game of international quoits, 
in which the aggressor chooses the 
ground and the nature of the contest.” 

The AFA Statement had said: 

“We believe that our national policy 
must clearly define nuclear weapons 
as legitimate and conventional instru- 
ments for resisting aggression, or the 
Free World’s temporary advantage in 
Weapons technology will continue to 
be seriously compromised.” 

In his address, General Smith com- 
mented: 

“Are free men, in their defense, to 
be prevented from using the instru- 
mentalities brought forward out of this 
technical inventiveness because of the 
brooding misgivings and distortion of 
purpose?” 

There was, of course, no known 
connection between General Smith’s 
remarks and the AFA Statement. How- 
€ver, commentators across the coun- 
try, including the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, were quick to note the 
similarity of approach and report it. 


A few days later, on September 16, 
Senator Republican leader William F. 
Knowland stated in a Collier's Maga- 
zine article that the US must “draw 
a line” in Asia and be ready to fight 
a major war “now” if the Communists 
cross it. The Association hadn’t gone 
quite that far in its own Statement. 

The Statement of Policy was quoted 
by magazines, including Time (circula- 
tion: 1,800,000). It stimulated the in- 
fluential Congressional Quarterly (cir- 
culation: 3,000)—which Time itself 
recently called “one of the most im- 
portant” publications in the nation—to 
do a full-scale analysis and report on 
the Air Force Association. In its Sep- 
tember 10 issue, this magazine, to 
which more than half the members 
of Congress and 282 top newspapers 
subscribe, used the Statement of Policy 
as a kickoff point to describe what the 
Association is and what makes it tick. 
The 1,500-word article was reprinted 
in a number of newspapers. 

To support the Statement of Policy, 
Convention delegates adopted a num- 
ber of resolutions calling for specific 
action, as follows: 

e Noting that the transonic Air 
Force is geared to a crawlingly slow, 
surface supply system, AFA called 
upon the Congress, the Department 
of Defense, and the US Air Force to 
“procure without delay modern trans- 
port aircraft and supporting facilities 
and techniques adequate to meet the 
global military requirement.” Further, 
AFA asked for reinstatement of the 
transport wings scheduled for activa- 
tion in the 143-wing program (but 
dropped in the 137-wing program), 
and recommended that these wings 
be “the laboratory units around which 
a modern air logistics system can be 
developed.” 

e@ In the belief that modern pre- 
paredness requires that each military 
service have a working knowledge of 
the other, AFA called upon the De- 
partment of Defense to “devise a sys- 
tem which will require that selected 
students at each service academy spend 
a reasonable portion of their training 
periods as exchange students at the 
academies of the other services.” 

e Claiming that ignorance of the 
security requirement imposed by mod- 
ern airpower is compromising both 
public understanding of continental 
defense and public participation in it, 
AFA called upon the Department of 
Defense to “report to the best of its 
ability and within security limitations 
in the immediate future on the re- 
quirements necessary for this nation to 
resist all-out air nuclear attack, includ- 
ing the requirements for aircraft and 
related equipment, trained crews, 
supporting forces, electronic equip- 
ment, bases, dispersal, evacuation, and 
ground observers.” 


e@ Observing that diverse reports on 
the airpower capability of the Soviet 
Union have bred both complacency 
and confusion, AFA called upon the 
President of the United States to “ini- 
tiate a continuing public education 
program on the nature, and the rela- 
tive order of magnitude, of the Soviet 
military threat, including special re- 
ports by the President on the delivery 
and strike capabilities of the enemy, 
based on the latest intelligence infor- 
mation available.” 

e@ In support of its oft-stated de- 
mand for adequate airpower, AFA 
called upon both the President and 
the Congress to “gear military expen- 
ditures, not to be an arbitrary ceiling, 
but to whatever program may be ade- 
quate to meet the threat of Soviet 
aggression.” 

e Expressing a concern over the 
base structure of the Air Force, AFA 
called upon the Congress to “authorize 
and appropriate the necessary funds 
for a program of base construction 
adequate to support a modern combat 
Air Force of 137 wings.” Further, AFA 
asked the Secretary of Defense and 
the Congress to “revise those operat- 
ing and review procedures that con- 
tribute to unnecessary delay in im- 
plementing a construction program.” 
(One of the first official acts of the 
newly elected AFA president, John R. 
Alison of Los Angeles, was to call 
these resolutions to the attention of 
the specified authorities in govern- 
ment. ) 

The Statement of Policy had con- 
cluded with this thought: 

“We believe that, in addition to the 
armed preparedness for which we 
stand, we must appreciate and be will- 
ing to fight to preserve the system of 
government under which we live—a 
system which allows each of us to 
live his life according to the dictates 
of his conscience, to speak his thoughts 
according to the dictates of his mind, 
and to worship at his altars according 
to the dictates of his faith.” 

This expressed interest in the spirit- 
ual values attendant on national se- 
curity was much in evidence at the 
Omaha meeting. 

As reported under a _ six-column, 
front-page headline by The St. Louis 
Register, official Catholic newspaper 
of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, Con- 
vention delegates adopted a preamble 
to the AFA constitution which reads 
as follows: 

“Whereas, the Creator has endowed 
all men with the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness; and 

“Whereas, men have the duty to 
protect and defend that right; and 

“Whereas, adequate airpower is es- 
sential to the peace and order neces- 
sary for individuals and nations to use 

(Continued on following page) 
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God’s gift of freedom, Therefore, 

“We band ourselves together in this 
Association to support the achieve- 
ment of such airpower as is necessary 
for the defense and protection of our 
natural heritage as free men.” 

The Reserve Forces conference on 
August 19 brought together leaders of 
the Reserve and Air National Guard. 
including John I. Lerom, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Reserve Affairs; Lt. Gen. Leon John- 
son, Commander of Continental Air 
Command; Maj. Gen. William F. Hall, 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve 
Forces; and Brig. Gen. Winston P. 
Wilson, Chief of the Air Force Sec- 
tion, National Guard Bureau. 

Participating in the question-and- 
answer sessions were hundreds of Air 
Reservists and Air Guardsmen from 
throughout the country. For the first 
time, the Air Force had authorized 
members of its Reserve units attend- 
ing the conference to receive credit 
points upon reporting the session to 
follow Reservists in their communities. 
The same authorization applied to the 
Airpower Symposium. Thus, the mes- 
sage of Omaha was carried back to 
Main Street in yet another way. 

Stimulated by the conference, Con- 
vention delegates in later business ses- 
sions adopted a number of resolutions 
relating to specific points in the Re- 
serve program (see p. 71 and follow- 
ing). Copies of these resolutions 
were submitted by AFA to proper 
offices in the Pentagon, and several of 
them are now being studied by the 
Air Force’s Section 5 Committee on 
Reserve and National Guard Policy, 
the top advisory group of its kind for 
the Air Force. Following the Conven- 
tion, the complete text of the Reserve 
Forces conference was distributed by 
AFA to all Air Reserve and Air Guard 
units in the country. Thus, the Asso- 
ciation assumed new leadership in 
keeping Air Reservists and Air Guards- 
men appraised of their position in the 
Hydrogen Age. 

No single statement has expressed 
this position more cogently than that 
of President Kenney before the Re- 
serve Forces conference (see p. 73). 
Kenney portrayed the Ready Reserve, 
if immediately available, with a mis- 
sion comparable to the Regular estab- 
lishment’s. For the second-line Reserv- 
ist, he projected “the chaos” that 
would result with the defeat of Rus- 
sia in a World War III, and said that 
in that circumstance it would be up to 
our Reserve forces to help restore 
world order. 

The newspapers seized on the state- 
ment. To columnist Norman Levine of 
the Long Beach (Calif.) Independent 
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Press-Telegram (circulation: 92,190), 
it was “as dark a word picture as 
anyone would want to look at.” Yet he 
took no issue with the Kenney conclu- 
sions. The Savannah (Ga.) News (cir- 
culation: 50,545) headlined: “ “World 
Chaos’ Is Predicted If War Comes.” 
The Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune 
(circulation: 48,296) said in an edi- 
torial: 

“Anyone who has watched the 
course of the Twentieth Century un- 


. der any condition short of total anes- 


thesia knows what the general means. 
His words reflect the reasoning of 
President Eisenhower, who said earlier 
this month that there is no such thing 
as a preventive war. Strength enough 
to win a war, if it comes, falls short 
of Free World needs today. We ought 
to have more than that. We owe it to 
civilization to develop the power to 
prevent a war by making aggression 
utterly unattractive and hopeless.” 

On August 21 the third business 
session of the Convention opened with 
remarks on Air Force community re- 
lations by Brig. Gen. Brooke E. Allen, 
Director of Air Force Information 
Services. His address received wide 
press coverage, including a number 
of editorials across the nation. Bob 
Considine, whose well-read  syndi- 
cated column for INS appears in 225 
newspapers with a combined circula- 
tion of more than 10,000,000, devoted 
his entire column to General Allen’s 
comments on noise annoyance from 
jet engines. As the Schnectady (N. Y.) 
Union Star (circulation: 36,182) put 
it: General Allen urged the delegates 
to “try to make the public realize that 
security comes before comfort.” 

The Airpower Symposium, on Au- 
gust 20, featured statements by Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State Robert 
Murphy, Dr. Mervin J. Kelly, presi- 
dent of Bell Telephone Laboratories; 
Congressman Sterling Cole, chairman 
of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy; and Donald A. 
Quarles, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Research and Development. 
Question-and-answer periods followed 
each statement. The Symposium was 
climaxed by briefings at Headquar- 
ters of the Strategic Air Command. 
Jimmy Doolittle, who served as mod- 
erator for the day-long affair, summed 
up the morning session of the Sympo- 
sium in these words: 

“There were certainly differences of 
opinion, but we had four splendid, 
meaty talks. To me, the Air Force 
Association Symposium this morning 
brought out these thoughts: 

e “After World War II it became 
obvious that Russia had accepted us 
as allies only through necessity and 


in the interest of her own expediency, 
and was now a potential enemy. 

e “We built up the Strategic Air 
Command which for eight years has 
maintained the peace. 

@ “Fearing the Strategic Air Com- 
mand and having no long-range air- 
atomic power of her own, Soviet 
Russia started on and rapidly built 
up an extensive continental air de- 
fense. 

e@ “Russia now has and is steadily 
increasing her air offensive capacity. 

@ “We must now, therefore, im- 
prove our own continental air defense. 

e@ “Such a force can never be 100 
percent effective because by the time 
that we learn how to stop all of her 
today’s weapons, she shall have to- 
morrow’s more modern, more effective, 
and more difficult-to-stop weapons. 

e “Although our offensive capacity 
is still our best defense, we must also 
build up our defenses without inter- 
fering with the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. We must spend as much money 
on defense as our economy will sup- 
port. 

e “While this will not stop all of 
a mass air attack launched at us, it 
will dull the blow and reduce our 
losses. 

“Now I agree there could be a 
great deal of argument about what 
was said this morning, but that is my 
interpretation. Partly because that is 
what was said, partly because that 
is what I believe.” 


The “meat” of the Symposium was q 


conveyed to millions of newspaper 
readers, radio listeners, and TV view- 
ers. Vern Haugland, Associated Press 
aviation writer, whose coverage of the 
Symposium was reported by most of 
the newspapers in America, called the 
program at SAC Headquarters “a mass 
defense briefing, first of its kind,” ex- 
plaining: “Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, SAC 
commander; Maj. Gen. Archie Old, 
SAC’s Director of Operations, and 
other key men in the global striking 
force, presented a frank picture of 
US preparedness to lash back—with 
every ‘suitable’ weapon—at an enemy 
aggressor. An aide called it ‘the most 
complete such picture ever drawn- 
absolutely everything that could be 
told without giving an enemy informa- 
tion he may not already have.” 

The Boston Herald (circulation: 
130,158), in an editorial titled “Time 
to Talk Turkey,” referred to remarks 
of Dr. Kelly at the Symposium and 
issued a plea that “the American peo- 
ple should be told the danger in cold- 
blooded objective words.” The plea 
paralleled that of a resolution adopted 
by the Convention. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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AMERA HIGHLIGHTS 


hat Went On 
(maha 


Nationally known personalities were much in evidence at Omaha. Here are 
radio-TV star Arthur Godfrey and Jimmy Doolittle at the Airpower Banquet. 


A view of part of the crowd at the Airpower Brunch on Sunday morning in the 
Fontenelle ballroom. This was the last official event of the °54 Convention. 


Marietta C. Miller, 
at left, outgoing 
President of the 
Ladies Auxiliary, is 
shown at the Fash- 
ion Luncheon with 
Mrs. James H. Doo- 
little, new Board 
Chairman. 


An “Indian” from one of the local Boy Scout troops en- 
tertains the Airpower Ball guests with his fire dance. 











IN THE INTEREST OF PEACE AND FREEDOM 


The Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent- 
Telegram (circulation: 41,798) edi- 
torialized: “Discussion at the ‘Hydro- 
gen Age Symposium’ during the 
annual conference of AFA in Omaha 
showed us clearly that the United 
States must be prepared to use nuclear 
weapons in case of an attack by some 
now known or unknown enemy.” 

The headlines across the nation in- 
dicated the impact of the Symposium. 
From the Atlantic City Press (circu- 
lation: 33,854) “Air Force Assn. Hears 
H-Bomb Branded ‘Danger to Civil- 
ization!” From the Portland Oregon- 
ian (circulation: 226,445) “H-Bomb 
Held World Peril, Be Prepared, Na- 
tion Told.” From the Indianapolis 
Star (circulation: 196,362): “Be Ready 
to Fight Back, US Warned.” 

Radio and television commentators 
who spread the word of the Sympo- 
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HEN THE Air Force Associa- 
tion was organized in 1946, the 
rallying cry was, “Keep the 
Gang Together.” 

The gang, as we knew it then, con- 
sisted mostly of young men and wo- 
men who had served the Air Force in 
World War II, and a few of us who 
had served it in World War I as well. 

We were proud of ‘the gang, and 
rightly so. It was the first time a grass 
roots organization had been formed 
with membership conditioned by Air 
Force service. The idea has paid off. 
Over the years many aviation organi- 
zations have been born, and many 
have died, principally because there 
has been no cohesive element to keep 
them together. The common back- 
.ground of service in the Air Force 
has provided this element. It’s been 
the key to our progress. 

Yet, keeping the gang together has 
never been an end in itself. Our pri- 
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sium included Bill Henry of Mutual 
Broadcasting System, Morgan Beatty 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, John Daly of the American 
Broadcasting Company, and Bill Sha- 
del of the Columbia. Broadcasting 
System. 

The remarks by Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Murphy and the 
question-and-answer period which fol- 
lowed were printed verbatim in the 
September 3 issue of US News and 
World Report (circulation: 691,418), 
under the headline “Massive Retalia- 
tion—Its True Méaning.” Many news- 
papers called attention to the fact 
that, while Under Secretary Murphy 
said our strategy still depends on in- 
stant and massive retaliation in event 
of attack, AFA’s Statement of Policy 
said the concept is “crying for official 
definition and clarification.” 


The remarks of Representative Cole 
were given feature treatment in US 
News and World Report, and wide 
press coverage was given to his Sym- 
posium statement that the US and 
Canada should enter into a continen- 
tal defense pact to meet the threat of 
atomic attack. Again, the headlines 
indicated the impact. From the El- 
mira (N. Y.) Star (circulation: 38,- 
453): “Job Acute in Face of Red 
Gains, Says Cole:” From the Sacra- 
mento (Calif.) Bee (circulation 130- 
666): “Key Atom Lawmaker Points to 
Monumental Defense Job.” 

Papers quoted Secretary Quarles— 
“It is debatable whether a higher level 
for the military part of [research and 
development] is justifiable’—against 
the statement of Dr. Kelly that “there 
is a need in many areas for expansion 

(Continued on page 81) 


From the Annual Report 


The APA Family 


George C. Kenney 


President, Air Force Association, 1953-54 


mary mission, as it was at the start, 
is to advance the cause of airpower. 

We've shunned the selfish motive, 
whether it be promotions in the Air 
Force or contracts with the Air Force. 
In serving the Association, we have no 
“angles.” Each issue of our official 
magazine, Amr Force, broadcasts the 
fact that we're “an independent, non- 
profit airpower organization with no 
personal, political, or commercial axes 
to grind.” Therein: lies our strength. 

From the start, the Air Force gang 
has included men and women on ac- 
tive duty with the Air Force. These 
Service Members, while not entitled 
to vote or hold office, have always 
been an important factor in our growth 
and development. 

The gang was expanded a few years 
ago, to include men and women who 
are enrolled in the Air Force Reserve 
and Air National Guard, regardless of 
prior service in the Air Force. This ac- 
tion has recognized that members of 
the Reserve components, subject to 
call to active duty, deserve Active 
Membership in the Air Force Asso- 
ciation. 

The youth of the country are, after 


all, the future of airpower, and so we 
have created a Cadet Membership for 
cadet members of the Civil Air Patrol, 
and Air ROTC students. 

For the many adults who are in- 
fluential supporters of airpower, but 
not eligible for Active or Service mem- 
bership, we have a non-voting Asso- 
ciate Membership. 

The aviation industry has long been 
a prime factor in airpower education. 
We have recognized this fact, and 
have brought industry into the “gang,” 
with our Industrial Associate program. 

We have also recognized that air- 
power is not exclusively a man’s 
world. So we have created the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Air Force Association 
to help us in our airpower job at the 
grass roots. 

I have reviewed these steps, one by 
one, because the past AFA- year, as I 
see it, has been, first of all, important 
for action taken to weld these several 
and often diverse elements into an 
organized and unified voice of air- 
power. In truth, the Air Force Gang 
has become the AFA family. 

See page 89 for the complete text 
of the AFA President’s Annual Report. 
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THE SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Millions for Equipment, 
Nickels for the Men 


‘Every time a skilled man leaves the Air 
Force, it costs our country a fraction of 


its security and a valuable national 


asset which can’t quickly be replaced.’ 


AY I SAY, before we get down to brass tacks, that it’s 
my job to make speeches from time to time, but this 
annual meeting with you good people of the Air 
Force Association is really a special occasion for me. 

. I don’t often get the chance to speak to people who 

understand air problems as thoroughly as you do. More- 
over, this meeting gives me a chance to thank all of you 


personally for the splendid job you keep on doing year after _ 


year, for the Air Force. I just want you to know how much 
your help and support mean to me in my job. We are 
bound together by a common bond—an intense pride in 
our wonderful Air Force. 

The year that has passed since I last spoke to you has 
been filled with achievements. In our build-up to 187 
wings—approved by the President this year—-we have now 
reached 115 wings fully activated. Every fighter plane 
in the Air Force is now jet-propelled. During the year, one 
of our test planes has broken the world’s record for speed— 
1,650 miles an hour. [Maj. Charles E. Yeager set this 
record December 12, 1953, near Edwards AFB, Calif., 
flying the rocket-powered Bell X-1A.—The Editors.] 1 am 
able to announce to you tonight that an Air Force test 
plane has just broken the world’s altitude record—it will 
go higher. [After Mr. Talbott’s speech, Air Force sources 
announced that Edwards AFB test pilot Maj. Arthur Murray 
set the new altitude record of some 90,000 feet “several 
months ago,” also flying the Bell X-1A. The previous record 
was set August 31, 1953, by Marine Lt. Col. Marion E. Carl, 
who flew the Douglas Skyrocket D-558-2 to 83,235 feet. 
~The Editors.] One of our refueled B-47 jet bombers has 
recently set another record—thirty-five hours in the air, 
17,000 miles nonstop, Our new B-52 jet bomber has been 
tested and has exceeded our expectations. It has been 
ordered in quantity production, and as soon as the last of 
our B-50s and B-36s are replaced, the combat Air Force 
will be 100 percent jet-propelled. 

Now, the problem I want to discuss with you tonight— 
one on which I am counting on your help and encourage- 
ment—is something very urgent, and most important. It 
has to do with human values. In speaking to you in this 
room, I also want to speak to the men and women in the 
Air Force all around the world, for the problem concerns 
the living conditions of our airmen and their families. 
Their welfare is my responsibility as Secretary of the Air 
Force, It is also the responsibility of every American 
citizen, for the peace of the world, the safety of our coun- 
try, depends largely on the quality of our Air Force, not 
alone its size. More than anything, it depends on the skill 











The Hon. Harold E. Talbott 
Secretary of the Air Force 





and endurance of the men who handle the new equipment 
of the jet-atomic age. As you know, a directive issued two 
weeks ago gave the Air Force the prime responsibility for 
the defense of the Continental United States against air 
attack. This is a tremendous job. It may mean a day and 
night watch for the rest of our lives. We cannot maintain 
this watch with amateurs. Only the most skilled and ex- 
perienced men can do it. That’s what QUALITY means. 

When I took office eighteen months ago, there were a 
lot of things I had to learn the hard way. But the biggest 
headache was obviously the increasing turnover of our 
skilled men. During the last four years, the AF reenlist- 
ment rate has fallen from sixty-six percent to about thirty 
percent. At some of our bases where the strain is greatest 
and the living conditions are the poorest the rate has fallen 
as low as six percent. On top of this, many highly skilled 
and experienced officers have sent in their resignations. 

Now, every time a skilled man leaves the Air Force, it 
costs our country a little fraction of its security. It costs us 
a valuable national asset, which can’t quickly be replaced. 
For example, it takes five years to train the triple-rated 
pilot of a B-47, and it costs us $608,000 to give this one 
man the necessary training and experience. Currently we 
are losing more than $2 billion a year in trained airmen. 
We can pour in more money, but all the money in the 
world won't buy us the lost TIME if these men leave the 
service. 

Well, it seemed to me a matter of top priority to get to 
the bottom of this situation—particularly since I knew that 
many years ago there were more applicants for Air Force 
careers than there were jobs to go around. It seemed to 
me that there must be some pretty powerful reasons behind 
this situation. I had extensive reports made in the field, 
I got away from my desk and went to look for myself. 

In the past eighteen months I have flown about 200,000 
miles and I’ve talked with all ranks, from basic airman to 
four-star general. I’ve also talked to their wives—for no 
one had to tell me that if I wanted to know the facts of 
Air Force life, I must ask the wives as well as the men. 
In just a minute I’m going to tell you what we have learned 
and what we are doing about it. But, first, I want to say 
this: 

The facts prove overwhelmingly that men don’t leave 
the Air Force because of picayune gripes. It is not a matter 
of swimming pools and fancy clubs, or of pessimism and 
self-pity. It is a matter of Air Force life at the family level—- 
of the simple, honest, homely things that a man must have 

(Continued on following page) 
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if he is to do a challenging job, often under great strain, 
and still hold his family together. Almost without excep- 
tion, the career men I have talked to have given me this 
assurance: that if their living conditions can be raised 
up to a decent American standard, they ask for nothing 
better than to stay in the service. 

I have never met more dedicated men. And there is 
nothing the matter with Air Force morale. 

Finding out the causes of discontent with Air Force 
life, correcting as many as we could, has been a major 
program. I am sure that we have arrested the steady down- 
grading of pay and service privileges that has been going 
on for years, We aren't going to have any more hasty 
changes in the Air Force’s contract with its people. 

Now, let’s get down to cases. I will start with pay. The 
cost of living has gone up over 200 percent since 1939. 
Industria] pay has gone up 315 percent. Air Force pay has 
risen only 110 percent for airmer. znd 59 percent for offi- 
cers. Even these raises have been nullified somewhat by 
reductions in fringe benefits, and by the excise taxes and 
surcharges on commissary and PX items. 

I think most civilian families would be scandalized if 
they could see how frugally Air Force families are obliged 
to live, how frequently they borrow money from relatives 
to pay for medical and other expenses which the govern- 
ment used to pay for them. I don’t think I have encoun- 
tered better managers than Air Force wives, or more thrifty 
budgeting, but if you take a look in their kitchens a few 
days before pay day, you won't find much on the shelves. 
Here is the heart of it, then: we spend millions for equip- 
ment, and nickels for the manpower that operates it! 

Now, it requires legislative authority to obtain an across- 
the-board increase in service pay. I want the Air Force 
to know that I shall do all in my power to secure this at 
the next session of Congress. In the meantime, there are 
some things we can do in the Air Force to take a little 
pressure off the situation. Beginning in October, the Air 
Force will be paid twice a month. This will end the silly 
business of having to stretch a single paycheck over a 
thirty-day period, I think this will be welcome news to 
Air Force wives. 

Next, we have definitely ended the constant, unreason- 
able attacks on flying pay. In this session of Congress, not 
one question was raised on the requirement for flight pay 
—and the restrictions for adequate flight: training time 
have largely been removed. 

Finally, we have secured legislation permitting us to 
boost the reenlistment bonus. For example, an airman, at 
the end of his first four-year enlistment, can draw as much 
as $800 instead of the old maximum of $160, And the 
maximum re-up bonus has been raised from $1,440 to 
$2,000. 

But don’t misunderstand me. These are just small ease- 
ments. I don’t think we can hope to compete with direct 
pay offered by industry. Instead, I think we should restore 
the security, and the privileges, which used to make Air 
Force careers attractive. 

For instance, let us look at housing. I know perfectly 
well from my own investigation that this is one of the 
sorest points in Air Force life. I mean homes for our fami- 
lies and decent barracks for our airmen and_ bachelor 
officers. 

In 1938, all our people had a home, and we had no 
manpower problem, During the terrific expansion of World 
War II airpower, only minimum facilities and temporary 
housing were built. After the war, the Air Force was so 
busy closing bases that scant heed was paid to housing. 

Since wartime, much has been done. We have built 
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up our housing from 2,500 family units to 78,000. But 
we still have about 100,000 AF families without adequate 
housing. When families aren’t lucky enough to get base 
housing they have to hunt around in the nearest commu- 
nity, sometimes ten miles or more from a base. You can 
figure out the monthly gas bill that lets them in for. Worse 
than that, their quarters allowance is frequently not enough 
to pay the civilian rent. The airman pays the difference. 

Sometimes there are no rentals at any price. Then, the 
family has to go out on a limb and buy a house, make a 
down payment. If they get shifted without warning, they’re 
left holding the bag. Ladies and gentlemen, this is no 
way to treat the people who watch over our country. 

The answer, of course, is to provide more permanent 
housing—both appropriated and Wherry—on-base. Under 
the law, such housing may only go on a permanent base. 
We are therefore going ahead as rapidly as possible to 
classify more of our bases as permanent. In addition, we 
have secured a change in the law whereby, for the first 
time, service personnel can obtain an FHA loan if they 
want to buy a house. 

In passing, let me say that this Wherry Housing has 
been a godsend, but it has to be built and operated accord- 
ing to Air Force needs. For instance, I know a base in 
Florida where the partitions are so flimsy between the 
apartments that all the families might as well be living 
in one room, as far as noise is concerned. That’s no way 
to house a man who must spend long hours, sometimes 
days, in the air, and needs his sleep. 

At another base, in Texas, the local Wherry contractor 
is actually victimizing Air Force families with a system 
of fines and charges for a whole catalogue of alleged of- 
fenses—annoying little regulations that make an airman 
seem more like a prisoner than one of the most honored 
men in our country. No contractor has the right to vic- 
timize our men. I give notice here and now that as long 
as I am Secretary of the Air Force, I will not stand for 
degrading things of this nature. 

In addition to setting up a major building program in 
this country, we must take steps to provide good housing 
overseas. When we get through, we shall have first-rate 
housing for every family overseas, as well as in the United 
States. 

The next item on my list is the subject of medical care 
for dependents. We all know that a man entering the Air 
Force has been led to believe that his family would be 
well looked-after, especially when he is away on temporary 
duty. This is a moral contract, 

This contract has not been kept. I know of hundreds 
of cases of hardship. I suppose there are few Air Force 
families who have not at some time or other been in debt 
for medical services they have had to purchase on the 
outside. When the husband, the breadwinner, has such a 
modest pay check, these doctor bills are a major problem, 
especially when there is a growing family. 

The basic reason for these medical hardships is, once 
again, the great expansion of our Air Force. We simply 
haven’t got enough doctors. They do a splendid job for 
the men, but there aren’t enough of them to look after all 
the wives and children as well. 

Here is what we are going to do about this problem: 

@ The Surgeon General is taking immediate steps to 
cut down the administrative paperwork, which is the bane 
of every doctor in the Air Force. We are going to insist 
that administrative personnel deal with these matters and 
that our available doctors be free to doctor. 

@ The Air Force has sponsored the submission to Con- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Air-Atomic Age 
—|ts Perils and Its 
Opportunities 


‘Only if we weaken in our relative strength or seem 


to waver in our determination are we likely to be hit’ 


General NATHAN F. TWINING 


T THE outset here I wish to express to the Air Force 
Association greetings and best wishes from the United 
States Air Force and congratulations to this fine organ- 
ization for the seven years of very constructive work 

that it has done. 

The Air Force is very happy with the association we 
have with your organization. You have patted us on the 
back when you felt a little praise was needed, and I might 
say you have been most critical at times when you felt 
that was appropriate. I hope that it continues that way 
because that is the best thing for the nation. 

This is a gathering of people who know what airpower 
is and what it means to the security of the United States. 
You are aware of the new capabilities of airpower. 

You know of the increasing impact of airpower in war, 
and its rising influence in peace. 

You want the people of the United States to understand 
these developments. You want them to know what is being 
done in the air—what is being done at their expense and 
for their protection. 

the Air Force Association is performing many essen- 
tial services for the people of the United States and for the 
armed forces of the United States. None of its missions 
is more important, however, than helping to explain to all 
Americans the perils and the opportunities of the air- 
atomic age. 

The performance of planes and missiles—and the effec- 
tiveness of all types of air weapons—are constantly chang- 
ing. 

it is a big job to keep our people informed about them. 





GENERAL TWINING 
Chief of Staff, USAF 


General Twining succeeded Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg as USAF Chief 
of Staff last year. Now 56, he was 
born in Wisconsin and began his 
military career with the Oregon 
National Guard in 1916. In 1918 he 
was graduated from West Point and 
received his wings in 1924. In part 
of World War II he had tactical 
command of all Army, Navy, Marine, 
and Allied Air Force in the South 
Pacific. He became Vice C/S of the 
USAF in 1950. 


It is an endless task to describe the numerous advances 
in air weapons and to explain what these advances mean. 

Yet it is the duty of all who know the essential truths 
about airpower today to see to it that these truths are 
explained clearly and often. 

We can carry out our duty to keep the American people 
accurately informed but only if we concentrate on the 
basic facts of life and death in this period of mounting 
danger. 

The fundamental fact is that new vehicles of the air 
and the new weapons they carry now hold the power of 
life and death over all nations. 

This fact is so stupendous that we are tempted to turn 
away from it. We try to find excuses for ignoring it. 

We are inclined to hope that nobody, not even the most 
ruthless enemy, would ever use atomic or hydrogen weap- 
ons against us. It would be natural to wish that we never 
again have to use such weapons if we have an alternative. 

The Soviets have tried to capitalize upon our natural 
reluctance to face the unpleasant realities of modern war. 
The Communist propaganda machine has repeatedly called 
on us for a pledge that we will never again use our superior 
new weapons. 

And now we are beginning to hear. from other sources, 
the suggestion that if we promise our enemy we will use 
only the weapons of his choice he might not hit us quite 
so hard. : 

Such a promise, or such a policy, would only encourage 
the enemy to push his huge land army and his big air 

(Continued on following page) 
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force against our allies and our overseas positions. He 
would no longer be restrained by the fear of bringing sud- 
den and heavy retribution down upon his head. 

If he moved against us and our allies with the massive 
forces at his command, we would have to strike back. If 
we struck back at him with nothing more than traditional 
weapons, it would probably take years to damage him de- 
cisively. 

In the meantime our allies and our hundreds of thou- 
sands of troops overseas would be trying to hold against 
overwhelming odds. 

The defenses of the Free World are spread around the 
edges of the continent of Eurasia—that vast and undivided 
reservoir of Red power. We cannot deploy sufficient 
strength everywhere around the Iron Curtain to stop a 
Red attack that may be concentrated anywhere at any time. 

We have no choice but to rely primarily on our ability 
to counterattack against the deep roots of enemy strength 
with weapons of concentrated power. 

This we can do and this we must be prepared to do, 
without hesitation, if the enemy moves against us. 

The stated policy of our government, that we will rely 
primarily on our ability to launch a decisive counterattack, 
is no theory or no plan. It is simply a forthright recogni- 
tion of the situation that has existed for years. 

Gen. Alfred Gruenther, the Supreme Allied Commander 
in Europe, has emphasized repeatedly that we must and 
we will resist open aggression with every weapon in our 
arsenal. 

I certainly agree with him that this fact must be well 
established. 

To fail to use our most powerful weapons if an enemy 
moves against us might well insure defeat. To fail to make 
it clear that we are always ready to fight back with every 
type of weapon we have ever used would tempt an alert 
and aggressive enemy to gamble on our indecision and to 
make his first move. 

There can be no objection to public discussion and 
debate as to the types of weapons that may be used by 
us and by our enemies. We should take care, however, 
that no enemy is deceived into the belief that the United 
States lacks the courage to resist any attack with the full 
measure of its power. 

It is only by such resistance that we can hope to save 
our indispensable allies and our vital positions that lie 
within reach of the entire Red air force or the massive 
Red land forces. 

We have already granted to an enemy the tremendous 
military advantage of striking the first blow. It would be 
fatal to grant him the advantage of completing these first 
heavy blows before we decide what kind of counterblow 
to launch against him. 

There are some who profess to believe that the defenses 
of the Free World can be deployed against atomic attack 
and at the same time concentrated to meet a World War 
II type of offensive. This is impossible, of course. 

It has always been difficult to bring about any strategy 
on top of an old strategy. To impose now the old strategy 
on top of the new is out of the question. 

It would be pleasant and reassuring to pretend that 
we can create and operate two complete systems of de- 
fense, one against nuclear blitzes and another against old- 
fashioned war. Such a pretense would fool our enemies 
least of all. 

Even if it were possible to have two complete systems of 
waging war, how could we know which to use? Would we 
allow our limited forces, including our Air Force, to be 
used up in indecisive non-atomic combat, only to have 
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the enemy switch to nuclear weapons at his pleasure? 

Could we permit our land, sea, and air bases near the 
Iron Curtain to be captured or neutralized in hope that 
out of gratitude for this windfall the enemy would never 
use his nuclear weapons? 

Could we afford to wait until enemy planes have reached 
our deepest targets and dropped their bombs before decid- 
ing on the type of counterblow we will launch? Would we 
keep all our atomic striking forces on the ground during 
these attacks? Would we wait for the last bomb to fall 
in order to load only the same kinds of bombs for the 
counterattack? Would we use up this powerful but limited 
strategic force against heavy numerical odds, just in the 
hope that the enemy will not shift to an atomic strategy 
after it is gone? 

Since nuclear weapons are thousands of times more 
effective than all other types of weapons combined, they 
are, beyond all question, the decisive weapons. We face 
an enemy who will not take one step toward dependable 
inspection and control of these weapons. We have no 
choice but to assume he will use them and to build our 
defense structure on that basis. 

This task of building a defense system against nuclear 
attack is far from complete, and it may yet tax our re- 
sources. The new long-range jet planes recently displayed 


by the enemy represent a heavy investment of his limited ° 


scientific and technical skills. Such an investment is worth- 
while only for mounting long-range nuclear attacks against 
the United States. 

At present his ability to attack at long range is limited, 
but if he continues to increase it we will have to step up 
our own efforts in order to maintain our present lead in 
air striking power. 

The size of the Air Force we are building today is 
planned on the basis of present, rather than future, Soviet 
air strength. Even more important is the fact that the 
planned size of our Air Force is predicated on the use 
of the most powerful weapons available to us. 

If the most powerful air weapons are used, our disad- 
vantages in distances, in numbers of planes, and in num- 
bers of bases are less important. 

The enemy’s territory is big and his vital targets are 
deep. Many of our vital targets, particularly those over- 
seas, are relatively near to the enemy’s bases and within 
range of the entire Red air force. 

If only the old weapons are used, the. enormous task of 
gaining air superiority and of providing air support for 
other operations would demand airplanes in astronomical 
numbers to avoid defeat at the outset. It reverts to hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of bombs flown millions of 
miles, as in World War II. There would have to be many 
trips to the same target areas with mounting losses in 
planes and crews. Our disadvantages in numbers of planes 
and bases, and in distances to vital targets would make the 
task a massive one. 

With a huge Air Force, such as we had in World War 
II, the job could eventually be accomplished, as it was in 
World War II. 

In that war some of our raids with ordinary bombs 
were more destructive than either of the two atomic raids, 
and the effect of these massive raids helped to bring about 
a complete surrender without an invasion. 

The task of winning a non-atomic air war overseas could 
be accomplished, but the force required at the outset. 
would be enormous. A very large Air Force would be the 
first essential, for air superiority well in advance of other 
types of operations is just as necessary today as it was in 
World War II. . 
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Our hope of gaining and maintaining air superiority in 
overseas areas is heavily dependent on the use of our 
most effective weapons against the far more numerous 
planes and bases of the enemy. Any non-atomic strategy 
would require an Air Force much larger than we are now 
building. 

Therefore, the question of whether we could win a 
non-atomic war and at the same time save our indispens- 
able allies and our vital positions overseas resolves, first of 
all, into a question of how much air strength we could 
build and how quickly we could build it. 

Let us keep these two facts clear in our minds: 

First, air superiority is essential to successful overseas 
operations in any kind of war: 

Second, because Air Forces take longer to build than 
other types of forces, any shift from an atomic strategy 
to a non-atomic strategy must be preceded by building 
the much larger Air Force required for a non-atomic 
strategy. 

In any discussion of such a move it should be recog- 
nized that it might tax our resources so heavily as to delay 
the building of land and sea forces. 

In any event, until some dependable control of arma- 
ments is worked out, it is imperative that our ability to 
deliver nuclear weapons be vastly superior to that of the 
Soviet Union. The Soviets must be deterred primarily by 
the certain knowledge that we can hurt them more than 
they can hurt us. 

They have gambled desperately in the past and they 
might do so again unless our power in weapons of decision 
is unquestionably more effective than theirs. 

It must be sufficiently superior to enable us to absorb 
the first heavy blow and still have enough left to win. 

The first blow now offers far greater advantages to the 
aggressor than ever in the past, and those advantages are 
increasing. Nevertheless, we will not even consider the 
idea of preventive war. There is a military argument 
against it and there are also sound moral and _ political 
arguments. 

From a military standpoint alone, we would not want 
to start a war without preparing for it more completely 
than we are prepared today. 

If we should ever bring our preparedness to such a 
high level as to be ready to start a war, our enemies would 
probably respect us and our strength. They would sincerely 
seek to avoid it. They would surely show a greater willing- 
ness to cease their aggressive actions, and less willingness 
to risk provocations that could lead to war. 

We have long recognized that there are only three 
choices open to us: we could attempt to appease our 
encmies by permitting the open conquest of more terri- 
tory and by permitting them to gain equality in the weap- 
ons of decision; or we could of course surrender; or we 
could hold Communist power in check by maintaining 
our lead in the decisive arms. 

\Ve have already made our choice. We will not appease 
and we will not surrender. 

We will maintain our lead in the decisive weapons, and 
whatever the cost proves, we are going to have to pay that 
cost 

\Ve must continue to convince the Communist enemy 
tha’ we will.strike back as fast as we can and as hard as 
we can. We must continue to count on our capability for 
a massive counterattack to keep him in check and to pre- 
vent another war. 

We stand firm in the defense of the Free World. In our 
harids we hold the most powerful gun ever designed. The 
gun we hold can penetrate directly to the heart of the 
giant whose shadow falls across half of the world. 

As long as we hold that gun firmly and steadily he will 
not deliberately cause us to fire it. Only if we weaken in 


our relative strength, or if we seem to waver in our deter- 


mination, are we likely to be hit. 

Our fingers are not heavy on the trigger and we hope for 
peace. We seek to avoid incidents, rather than to provoke 
incidents. There is already sufficient reason for war if we 
want to go to war. 

We must and we will defend ourselves and our allies 
if we are attacked. But this is a time for coolness as well 
as firmness, and a time for deliberation as well as readiness. 

There is no excuse for panic and no sound reason for 
fear. 

We have an advantage today ard we can keep that 
advantage if we try. 

Let us look to the future with all the courage that 
events of the future demand, and with all the confidence 
that our past and present achievements can justify. 

Again I want to thank the many members and support- 
ers of the Air Force Association who have contributed to 
this and other meetings. We of the active Air Force are 
appreciative of your many efforts and services in behalf 
of the men and women of the Air Force and of all the 
armed forces as a whole. 

We want to continue to work with you closely; and 
with all other organizations and individuals who are will- 
ing to face the known realities of the present in order that 
we may prepare against the unknown possibilities of the 
future. 

These are times of tremendous change. Many far-reach- 
ing decisions have already been made and still others lie 
ahead. These decisions must have the support of all of our 
people. They will have that support if our people know 
and understand the basic problem of Survival in this 
Hydrogen Age. To know the truth is to know that we must 
never plan or act in fear, but always with courage and 
with confidence in the strength we can build.—ENnp 
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special report on 


SECURITY IN THE HYDROGEN AGE 


On the following pages, AIR FORCE 
Magazine presents the Third Airpower 
Symposium, which took place August 20 
at AFA’s Eighth Annual Convention, in 
Omaha, Nebr. Again this year—as in — 
Washington last year and Detroit in 
1952—the standing-room-only signs 
attested to the success of this 
feature of the AFA Convention. Here, 
in the words of four top policymakers —> 
in the fields of diplomacy, science, 
atomic energy, and research and devel- 
opment, are some of the answers to 
the big question—can we know 
security in the Hydrogen Age? With —p> 
a view to the role of airpower in 
today’s unfolding drama and the need 
for air supremacy if we are to survive, ee 
we present the following material as 
a public service.—The Editors. 
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’M VERY happy to be out here in 
Omaha today for one reason among 
many others, and that is to meet 

= up again with Gen. Curtis LeMay. 
Last evening we were talking about 
things in Germany a few years ago 
at a time when I was serving as po- 
litical advisor to the Military Gover- 
nor, who was then Gen. Lucius Clay. 
The Russians blockaded Berlin, which 
was our headquarters, and there was 
a problem of whether wed stay, 
whether we'd force our way in on the 
surface; that is, by highway and rail; 
or whether we'd resort to airlift. 

Our government decided on the air- 
lift, and General Clay that morning 
called up Curtis LeMay, who was 
down to Wiesbaden. I happened to be 
on an extension phone listening in on 
this conversation, and Clay said to 
him, “Curtis, can you deliver coal by 
air?” There was a moment of shocked 
silence, then that cool voice of LeMay 
came over. 

He said, “Would you mind repeat- 
ing that question, General Clay?” 

Clay said, “I’m asking you whether 
you can deliver coal by air,” because 
coal was the key to the situation of 
the maintenance of the position in 
West Berlin. 

After another second of silence, Le- 
May said, “I think the Air Force can 
deliver anything.” That was the start 
of the airlift in the Berlin Blockade. 

I think this is a good place and a 
good time to discuss the interrelation- 
ship of military power and foreign 
policy. Omaha is a good place because 
in the environs of this prosperous, 
peaceful, and hardworking commu- 
nity, deep in the American hinterland, 
is located the headquarters of the 
great Strategic Air Command. And 
the time is good for the reason that 
events are plainly compelling the 
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United States to reexamine some of 
the assumptions and plans upon which 
it has heretofore approached its great 
task on behalf of its own vital inter- 
ests and those of its partners in the 
Free World. 

Precisely what is the American 
task? As defined in the recent past by 
the President and the Secretary of 
State, United States foreign policy is 
trying to do three things. Its aim is to 
prevent war and the further disrup- 
tion of civilization as a result of war. 
Its aim is to demonstrate, by conduct 
and example, the good fruits of free- 
dom in contrast with the bitter fruits 
of despotism. Its aim is to provide the 
major part of the world’s effort needed 
for the healthy development of the 
world’s undeveloped areas. 

These are the simple fundamentals 
of the American approach to the rest 
of the world. As Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles has said on an- 
other occasion, these aims do not in- 
clude an obligation on our part to be 
responsible for everything and any- 
thing that may happen on this trou- 
bled and divided planet. We do not 
consider it to be our self-appointed 
mission to attempt to put things to 
right whenever they go awry else- 
where in the world. Nor are we under 
any delusion that there exists any 
magic American formula for solving 
the world’s problems. 

Our intent, as President Eisenhower 
recently put it, is to be above every- 
thing else a “good partner,” and in 
that role we propose to proceed under 
the traditional assumption that as re- 
gards the rest of the world the best 
solutions to the common besetting 
problems are those originating with 
the peoples directly concerned. 

Now, we have in ample measure 
the means to live with these aims, the 








crude and naked hostility of the Com- 
munist bloc notwithstanding. It is no 
exaggeration to say that never before, 
in a period short of general war, has 
American military power been so great 
relative to that of any avowed or pros- 
pective enemy, or combination of ene- 
mies. There is no question in my mind 
that our commanding position in the 
new technology of warfare—particu- 
larly nuclear weapons and the airpow- 
er for delivering them—leaves the bal- 
ance of power very tilted in our favor. 

Nevertheless a paradox today per- 
vades the American position. These 
same weapons that assure us the 
margin of advantage over a thrusting 
and implacable enemy have them- 
selves generated doubt and apprehen- 
sions, not only at home but also among 
our allies. 

This is indeed a strange and puz- 
zling situation. With what is this na- 
tion left to defend itself if the instru- 
mentalities brought forward out of 
our technical inventiveness are them- 
selves allowed to become the object 
of misgivings and indecisions? 

Let me make myself clear. I share 
with all reasonable men an abhorrence 
of war, whether nuclear or conven- 
tional. Most of us here have had ex- 
perience with war. We are all, I am 
sure, equally revolted by the mere 
thought of any possible resumption of 
slaughter, all the more so in the con- 
text in which, as a result of the devel- 
ment of mass-destruction weapons, 
war is now commonly envisaged. If 
we Americans can be said to have one 
unifying desire, dominating others, it 
is to prevent the outbreak of more 
war. 

Yet, it seems to us in the State De-’ 
partment that a good deal of nonsense 
is being written and spoken about 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Guidance Mechanism — 
a highly complex electro- 
mechanical unit that operates 
independent of ground con- 
trol while automatically guid- 
ing the missile to its target. 


It takes 
all Three 


to make a 
Guided Missile 


FRAME 


The Airframe—the body and 
control surfaces must with- 
stand great stresses and vio- 
lent temperature changes en- 
countered in supersonic flight 
at miles-high altitudes. 


MUSCLE 


The Power-Plant—a super- 
efficient, liquid fuel rocket 
engine producing immense 
thrust...power enough to 
propel the missile at speeds 
several times that of sound. 


Only North American Aviation leads in all three 
phases of long-range guided missile develop- 
ment. This unique capability enables North 
American to conceive, design and produce com- 
plete guided missiles...from the “ground up.” 
North American’s guided missile program, 
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To power America’s first 
anti-submarine carrier air- 
craft that’s equipped for both 
search and attack, the U. S. 
Navy looks.to Lycoming for 
air-cooled engines.* 
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Stout “hearts” 
for new Navy sub killers 


Patrolling endless seas in search of enemy subs... 
blasting them out of action with newest destruction 
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4 > : Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Wright Aeronautical Division. 
engines to keep it high and dry. 
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these new weapons. Suppose the situ- 
ation had been reversed. Suppose it 
had not been us but the other side 
that had first come into these weapons 
of advantage. Then there would in- 
deed be reason for hysteria and hand- 
wringing. Let us be thankful that 
these new forms of power have been 
a bulwark to the Free World’s defense. 

Cold wars demand cold nerves. It 
is important, of course, not to under- 
estimate one’s enemy. But let us-never 
be lulled into underestimating our 
own strength. The United States has 
no intention of dumping its nuclear 
stockpiles loose upon the world. 
Through all the harassment of a cyni- 
cal and relentless enemy, our purpose 
has remained clear. These weapons 
will be called into play only to put 
down aggression. But neither does the 
United States propose to invite its own 
annihilation. We cannot—we will not 
—be annihilated. 

The important thing is for Ameri- 
cans and our friends and allies to keep 
their perspective in this matter. We 
have strength—more, I suspect, than is 
generally realized. And that strength 
includes a good deal more than the 
obvious military quotients. Most im- 
portantly, they include the essential 
reserves of national character. We 
Americans have long since ceased to 
be a new and young and presumably 
reckless people. Compared to these 
totalitarian and authoritarian commu- 
nities that now challenge the existing 
order we are really quite old and we 
are certainly mature as traditions are 
measured. 

As the President wisely pointed out 
the other day, no one need fear that 
the United States will act impulsively 
or truculently. It is not in our charac- 
ter when great issues are at stake, to 
be diverted by small commotions. If 
we have held our fire, if we have re- 
fused to bring our reserves of power 
to bear peremptorily upon peripheral 
situations, it is because of our delib- 
erate and calculated policy not fully 
to engage our strength so long as there 
is hope for a peaceful and reasonable 
settlement of the conflict that is en- 
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grossing too much of the energies and 
resources of the world today. 

This audience can be depended 
upon to keep its head clear on this 
essential point. More than most, you 
have a professional knowledge of the 
nature and meaning of the new tech- 
nical foundations of American power. 
But some perhaps are in danger of 
being misled. The Soviet adversary 
has been extremely clever. He has 


hammered tirelessly and, I regret to - 


say, with some success on the bogus 
theme that if only the United States 
could be forced by the pressure of 
world opinion to spike its atomic 
weapons, peaceful co-existence would 
be possible and tension would disap- 
pear among nations. 

That propaganda has played upon 
the natural instincts of decent people 
everywhere. In consequence, there 
has been generated in some of the 
communities which lie between us 
and the Soviet Union a generalized 
but baseless fear that the world is 
drifting toward a thermonuclear holo- 
caust from which at best only the husk 
of civilization would survive. 

I, for one, refuse to yield to so pes- 
simistic a view. Marvelous as may be 
the progress of science, I cannot 
bring myself to believe that man has 
or ever will come into the means of 
encompassing his own extinction. My 
faith teaches me otherwise, and the 
slow progress of civilization confirms 
my belief. Moreover, as a_ practical 
matter, I believe that our possession 
of these weapons has confined the 
spread of the Soviet tyranny within 
its present limits. 

There is no mystery about the 
American attitude in the matter of 
nuclear weapons. Ever since 1946 this 
country has endeavored to work out 
with Soviet Russia a plan for the con- 
trol of mass-destruction weapons. We 
insisted, however, that this be done in 
such manner as to insure, by effective 
controls and safeguards, that these 
mass-destruction weapons would be 
abolished in fact and not in fancy. We 
also asked that, in the common inter- 
est, all other armed forces and conven- 
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tional weapons should be simultane- 


ously reduced and regulated under 
adequate safeguards and in such a bal- 
anced way as to avoid a disequilib- 
rium of power. In brief, we believe 
that the Communist world must re- 
duce those elements of armed strength 
in which it has preponderance, just 
as we would cut down those elements 
in which we have greater strength 
than the Communists. 

The United States went farther. 
The President, in his historic proposal 
before the United Nations last Decem- 
ber, offered to share with other na- 
tions, on a fair and equitable basis, 
part of the immense pool of energy 
now represented by the American 
atomic stockpiles. This was a bona 
fide offer. It was intended to divert 
the world from a morbid preoccupa- 
tion with only the malign potentiali- 
ties of atomic energy to the benign 
uses of which it is fully susceptible. 

The American idea was to set up an 
international atomic energy agency or 
authority through which this material 
could be used to help supply the 
needs of the power-starved areas of 
the world and in time to supply the 
needs of industry, agriculture, medi- 
cine, and other peaceful pursuits. 

This was not a new kind of disarm- 
ament proposal. This was a project for 
world cooperation in atomic energy— 
not for international control. The con- 
tributions of fissionable material to the 
international authority would be lim- 
ited by prudence, and initially the 
quantities would be small. But the 
hope was that from such a beginning, 
with this new material being put to 
work in constructive and healing en- 
terprises, the film of distrust that now 
clouds so much of the world’s think- 
ing would be dissipated and a basis of 
understanding would emerge. 

Unfortunately, as Secretary Dulles 
mentioned the other day, the Soviet 
response to this proposal has been just 
about “ninety-nine percent negative.” 
The Soviet Union has, in effect, said 
that it cannot discuss an agency devot- 
ed to the peaceful pursuits of atomic 

(Continued on page 40) 
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LEADERSHIP DEMANDS CONSTANT ACHIEVEMENT 


Worlds Fastest Propeller: Driven Airliner 
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Joh ooo Super Gonstellation 


Nearly 100 miles an hour faster than any 
propeller airliner now in service. This pow- 
erful new Super Constellation, equipped 
with American-designed and built Pratt & 
Whitney T-34 turbo-propeller engines, is 
now flying for the U. S. Navy. Its tests 


promise new speed, new performance, and 
greater economy potentials in the transport 
aircraft field. This new transport, Model 
1249, is another example of Lockheed trans- 
port leadership. Watch for important news 
about this turbo-prop Super Constellation. 


Lockh eed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California, and Marietta, Georgia 
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energy unless the United States agrees 
first to “a solemn and unqualified ob- 
ligation not to use atomic, hydrogen, 
or other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion.” 

The Soviets, in their perverse way, 
without ever quite saying no but never 
yes, have tried to torpedo the proposi- 
tion. 

There the matter rests. The Soviets 
—up to the present, at least—won't 
come forward to join the United States 
in a joint contribution of fissionable 
material to an international agency in 
the general interest. And they have 
made it plain there is to be no disarm- 
ament except on their terms—terms 
that call for banning atomic weapons 
by paper promises without adequate 
means by which to see the ban is a 
fact and not an illusion—terms which 
put off to an indefinite future any re- 
duction in the weapons and manpow- 
er in which they have the military 
advantage. 

In the face of these cireurnstances, 
the United States, while holding the 
door open for negotiation, has no 
choice, in the absence of a safe al- 
ternative, but to stand meanwhile on 
the resources it has developed for its 
own defense. 

How these resources fit into Ameri- 
can foreign policy and in turn into 
national strategy has been laid down 
by Secretary Dulles in a famous 
speech. He said that our strategy de- 
pends “primarily upon a great ca- 
pacity (and I underscore ‘great capac- 
ity’) to retaliate, instantly, by means 
and at places of our choosing.” The 
key phrase is “a great capacity.” We, 
of course, also depend on collective 
security and on the necessity for flexi- 
bility and facilities which make vari- 
ous responses available to meet ag- 
gression. Our policy is not to turn all 
wars into total wars but to be able 
to insure that aggression does not pay. 
The strategy enunciated by Secretary 
Dulles still stands. There has been no 
turning away from it. And the fact 
that this capacity was not brought di- 
rectly into action in the most recent 
theatres of provocation—Korea and In- 
do-China—in no way derogates from 
the validity of the strategy. On the 
contrary, it indicates the compunc- 
tion with which it will be used. 

There is increasing and convincing 
evidence that the Communist strate- 
gists have in their own secret councils 
tacitly acknowledged the superiority 
of American air and atomic power. It 
is noticeable that since Mr. Dulles 
made his pointed references to the 
American capacity to retaliate on a 
massive scale there has been a visible 
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decline in the trend of open aggres- 
sion—even a manifest eagerness, as in 
Viet Nam, to liquidate aggressive op- 
erations in progress short of full suc- 
cess. 

In this new reluctance of the Com- 
munist bloc to undertake new overt 
military adventures we may have 
reason for encouragement, even 
though an occasional Red Chinese 
general or commissar may indulge in 
bombast about taking Formosa. The 
Soviet periphery extends across 20,- 
000 miles and we can perhaps expect 
to hear more such threats in the future 
—threats that will from time to time 
undoubtedly be accompanied by hos- 
tile pressures, tentative or otherwise. 

Nevertheless, the cold war at the 
moment appears to be entering a new 
phase. A lull seems to have fallen on 
Soviet-directed action. Where the 
game before was to step up the pres- 
sure and heighten the tension, Soviet 
strategy, in its current manifestation 
seems to have for its immediate object 
a gradual let-down in the pressure 
readings. This shift may be connected 
with a number of reasons, including, 
among others, a scheme to lull the 
non-communist world in order to di- 
vide it and, in any event, to isolate 
this country. But there may be an- 
other and more significant reason. It 
could well be that Soviet leadership 
has at long last perceived the unwis- 
dom of recklessly challenging the de- 
termination of the American people as 
expressed by responsible members of 
our government. 

But overt action is only one of the 
many means of conquest practiced by 
Soviet strategy and it is perhaps the 
easiest to oppose. Subversion as a 
highly developed technique poses for 
us a far more delicate and dangerous 
threat in those areas, where, for a 
complex of political, economic, and 
social reasons, the populations are es- 
pecially vulnerable to Communist: in- 
filtration. Among people longing for 
independence or caught up in back- 
ward economies or suffering under so- 
cial inequities the Communist drive 
has, in many instances, succeeded in 
undermining the political structure. 
These successes have no _ doubt 
whetted Communist appetites. In 
Indo-China, for example, successful 
infiltration and subversion of this kind 
finally led to open conflict. In such 
situations, where the American con- 
tribution is indirect and where control 
of matters rests in hands other than 
our own, the problem of devising a 
successful response becomes difficult. 

Here, it seems to me, the capacity 
for retaliation by itself is not enough, 
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nor, for that matter, was it ever in- 
tended to supply the whole answer, 
The world as it exists consists of many 
different bits and pieces, and a strat- 
egy that is effective in one part is not 
necessarily effective in another. It js 
one thing, for example, to draw a line 
across the highly developed communi- 
ties of one continent and say that an 
open assault in that region could only 
result in starting a general war. But 
among the more distant and less po- 
litically stable communities, what good 
is a line if subversion and infiltration, 
reaching into innumerable villages 
and hamlets, have suddenly brought 
the friendly government down from 
within? The thing to retaliate against 
has by that time lost itself among and 
merged with the innocent and the 
duped; the line of demarcation has 
vanished, and only catastrophe could 
result from bringing the new means of 
power to bear. 

My point is an obvious one. It is 
that while the capacity for retaliation 
—so long as it is maintained in such 
strength that it cannot be itself over- 
powered—can be a decisive deterrent 
to a general war, it is not necessarily 
the complete answer to all situations. 
Mr. Dulles saw this clearly when he 
defined the present strategy. He 
stressed the need for local defense, 
and for the shoring up of local gov- 
ernments against internal subversion 
and indirect or minor satellite aggres- 
sions. But, as Indo-China demon- 
strated, a gap lay exposed in the Free 
World’s defense and the enemy ex- 
ploited it. 

Plainly, Viet Nam was not the last 
such opening. The situation in South- 
ast Asia is still in danger. But out of 
the meeting of Pacific and Southeast 
Asia powers in the Philippines early 
next month will, we hope, develop a 
community defense embracing much 
of that area. 

Elsewhere in the world the com- 
munity-defense idea is developing 
slowly and unspectacularly, but solid- 
ly. In the Balkans and in the Near and 
Middle East along the so-called north- 
ern tier of nations between Turkey 
and Pakistan new alliances and con- 
sultative arrangements are taking 
shape. A deterring bulwark is mate- 
rializing slowly around the Commu- 
nist orbit. 

All this is to the good. But there is 
one thought I should like to leave 
with this distinguished and expeti- 
enced audience. In our response to 
the Soviet challenge, it has more than 
once occurred to me that we Ameri- 
cans have been inclined perhaps t00 

(Continued on page 42) 
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quickly to the well-worn path of vast 
expenditures for military “hardware”; 
for the piling up of physical para- 
phernalia for defense and attack; for 
the organization, in short, of our na- 
tional security almost exclusively in 
terms of physical safety and survival. 

This, of course, is instinctive, basic, 
and essential. But have we not also 
tended to overlook something else 
equally advantageous? Specifically, I 
mean the possibility of influencing the 
minds and ideas of the masses behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains and 
those elsewhere who are constantly 
exposed to the deceptions of Commu- 
nist propaganda. Are we really doing 
all we should in the realm of this vast 
unknown? Is it not possible that the 
channeling of only a fraction of the 
ingenuity, effort, and imagination now 
going into weapons into the additional 
task of reaching and influencing these 
minds might produce in time an in- 
calculable dividend? 

The opportunity before us, as I see 
it, is a choice between the possibility 
of victory attended by a holocaust and 
a less spectacular but equally decisive 
victory minus the chaos and destruc- 
tion that are implicit in these so-called 
unconventional weapons. 

The ultimate strength of the Ameri- 
can is not the weapons in our hands 
but our capacity for sustained pur- 
pose. We could make no greater mis- 
take than to underestimate the pro- 
found importance of that resource. 

Question: If you said earlier that 
the United States did not go all-out 
in the Korean conflict, that we held a 
lot of power in reserve, Ill ask you 
was that a decision made by the mili- 
tary department or agency chiefs? 

Mr. Murphy: Well, those decisions 
are not made by any one agency of 
the government. You know how it 
works. The State Department is one 
factor in it, the Defense Department 
is another. Other agencies of the gov- 
ernment enter into it. They consult 
with the leadership of both Houses of 
Congress, and, naturally, the President. 

We have the National Security 
Council into which all of these ideas 
in the different agencies funnel, and 
there have been, as you know, on that 
particular subject a great many de- 
bates within our National Security 
Council. And we rely a great deal on 
the advice of the leadership of both 
the Senate and the House in the 
process. So it doesn’t come out of just 
one agency; it’s the whole govern- 
ment. 

Question: Would the Secretary care 
to enlarge a little bit on his ideas 
about how we can get to the people 
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behind the Iron Curtain in order to 
educate them and get this help to 
them? 

Mr. Murphy: We have made, I 
think, a reasonable beginning. It’s in 
the organization of our political struc- 
ture in this country. It’s not as easy 
perhaps as in the case of a totalitarian 
country. 

We have had, I think, a very long 
tradition against official propaganda 
and conduct of propaganda by gov- 
ernment, and naturally the area with- 
in which we have been permitted to 
operate has been more restricted 
than it has been in the case of other 
countries. 

But I think it’s a case of a determi- 
nation to do something, and of getting 
together the brains of this country, 
and a concentration on the problem. 

I don’t know the answer. I’m sure, 
however, that there are possibilities 
and ways of doing so. Perhaps the 
radio is a very limited one, but it 


has been effective to a certain degree. * 


And while we have heard a lot of 
critical comment about the Voice of 
America, it’s passed through a very 
difficult period. I think the Voice of 
America today is doing an excellent 


job. 


For example, just recently in con- 


nection with our proposal to grant re- 
lief to the countries in eastern Europe 
and central Europe affected by the 
floods, we were extremely doubtful 
whether this project would be ap- 
proved. It finally was, with the ceiling 
of a few million dollars worth of sur- 
plus agricultural supplies. 

The impact on the populations, we 
know by the reactions we received, 
has been enormous, much _ greater 
than we expected. The Voice there 
did an excellent job. 

Now in delivering wheat from this 
country to eastern Germany or Hun- 
gary or, for example, Czechoslovakia, 
the doubt would be whether the re- 
cipient knew where it came from. You 
aren't able to package a material like 
that. 

Now, to make the offer, if it were 
accepted we'd have to send it through 
some local organization, because we 
are not represented there. 

But we relied on the Voice to carry 
the message, and much to our surprise 
it was very effective and we were 
very pleased in all the areas. Three 
have accepted it, which we doubted 
very much in the beginning—Eastern 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Hun- 
gary have all accepted. 

And we feel that the impact of 
things like that can be very profound. 
Now there are vast possibilities of 
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other overt and covert activities in 
which we can engage. I think once 
the American people demand that 
type of action and are determined to 
do it and will support it, there’s no 
limit to which our ingenuity and imag- 
ination can go. 

Question: Mr. Secretary, there was 
a question of philosophy that has 
bothered me for a long while, and 
I believe you're the chap that can 
answer it. 

If one is in a: barroom fight and the 
chap comes at you with a half broken 
bottle in one hand, jabbing at you, 
vou don’t fight him with Marquis of 
Queensbury rules. You are inclined to 
pick up a pool cue as an equalizer, 
and then you're about the same size 
against him. 

In our present conflict with Soviet 
Russia, we are fighting fair and they 
are not. Our word is good; theirs is 
not. They do things we wouldn’t do. 

The question is, what can be done 
other than building up our military 
strength to permit us to improve our 
bargaining posture in our dealings 
with Soviet Russia, and still maintain 
our honor, still maintain our sense 
of spiritual values. 

Mr. Murphy: When you talked 
about meeting in the barroom, of 
course, I would say that’s not my 
jurisdiction. But I remember when we 
were in Berlin, we had quite a few 
fights with the Russians, and I re- 
member the ratio of people killed in 
those brawls that happened around 
that town, which was pretty wild for 
a few months. It was seventeen Rus- 
sians killed for every American. 

I don’t know whether that repre- 
sented our barroom tactics or tech- 
nique or not, but it worked out that 
way. 

I feel that one thing we have tried 
to emphasize in promoting our inter- 
ests lies in the field of collective 
security—starting with the thing that 
hasn’t had perhaps the attention it de- 
serves, the Pact in 1947, the collective 
security arrangement for this hem- 
isphere, which was a prototype of 
the Atlantic Treaty organization—and 
working on from there through the 
various forms of collective arrange- 
ments that we have sought to achieve; 
I think that a good deal of progress 
has been made to build up.a protec- 
tive organization, and not just for 
Maginot-Line purposes but a much 
more forward-looking strategy than 
that, which I think will provide a 
tremendous source as we go along in 
case the issue has to be met, in pro- 
moting our purposes and in protect- 
ing the objectives for which we stand. 
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©) HILE in Europe last month I 

), had a letter from your and my 

» very good friend Jimmy Doo- 

1 little asking that I talk to you 
this morning about continental de- 
fense. Although I was not to be back 
home where I might do some prepa- 
ration until just two weeks ago, I told 
Jimmy that I would give the talk he 
had requested. Where the Air Force 
and airpower are involved, it is a 
habit of mine to do what Jimmy asks, 
if at all possible. His dedication and 
ceaseless work for them puts most 
of us to shame, so he comes with 
very clean hands in asking effort from 
others. I was also pleased at the op- 
portunity to be a guest of vour Asso- 
ciation as I take great pride in the 
honor you did me last vear. 

The defense of our continent against 
major enemy air attack is a new prob- 
lem to our nation, and of increasing 
gravity since the close of World War 
II. Never before has there been a se- 
rious threat to our security through 
military air action against our home- 
land. It is true that during the last 
war there were air raid wardens and 
blackout of cities, even in the mid- 
west. Such action was reallv not jus- 
tified by the existence of a threat. The 
activities were probably directed at 
better civilian morale through partici- 
pation in something of a military fla- 
vor by many who otherwise would not 
have an opportunity. This unwar- 
ranted action may well be a factor in 
the complacency of the nation about 
the increasingly serious problem of 
continental defense. 

! cannot tell the members of the 
Air Force Association, especially in an 
unclassified meeting, anything really 
new to them about continental de- 
fense, for you are a group with a pro- 
fessional perspective of the problem. 
Also it has received much attention 
and emphasis from science and mili- 
tary writers of our press and maga- 
zines. Men of such competence and 
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background as my good friends Han- 
son Baldwin, the Alsops, and Charles 
J. V. Murphy have repeatedly returned 
to the subject. Some of our know!l- 
edgeable academic friends have ar- 
gued the pros and cons of the govern- 
ment policy on continental defense 
before committees of Congress, in the 
press, and in public meetings. 

Because of this background and the 
limitations imposed upon me by my 
knowledge of classified information 
on continental defense. I have decided 
to present an unclassified analysis of 
the situation as of today which the 
nation faces, the defense problem it- 
self. and our progress in facing up to 
it. I hope that my organization of the 
subject will prove to be of some in- 
terest to this unusually knowledge- 
able audience. 

The tremendous destruction of the 
last war, the huge loss of life of the 
major European countries in the last 
two wars, and other factors have com- 
bined to place Soviet Russia and our 
country in unique positions of power 
in this postwar period. Actually Soviet 
Russia and the United States are the 
only first-class powers in the world of 
today. I am not saving this with pride 
for it is, indeed, a tragedy that this is 
so. The Soviets are taking full advan- 
tage of this situation for evil purposes. 
We, with our unique position of 
strength. are forced into the leader- 
ship of the Free World effort in pre- 
venting the Soviets from realizing 
their evil desires. 

It is puzzling to analyze the Soviets’ 
evil desires or objectives. This puzzle 
is probably occasioned by their desires 
and objectives being a mixture of 
those of the old Russian imperialism 
of the Czars and those of the dog- 
matism of Communism. This mixture 
produces, on the one hand, a zeal for 
possession and control of the huge 
land mass from the Arctic to the 
Mediterranean and from the Middle 
East to the Pacific, and on the other 





an almost religious fervor for world- 
wide Communism. 

To attain these objectives they are 
pursuing methods that have a dualism 
in synchronism with the duality of 
their objectives. On the one hand they 
are building a military strength of 
ever-increasing power and are driving 
and depriving their peoples to the 
very limit of their endurance in con- 
tinuously stepping up their tempo of 
accomplishment. On the other hand 
they are using the whole cross-section 
of cold war Communist tactics, so 
familiar that I will not, list them, and 
applying them variously in every 
country of the Free World. 

It has been the responsibility of the 
Department of Defense to counter the 
ever-growing military strength of the 
Soviets, a strength built upon the re- 
tention, in being, of a large fraction of 
their World War II strength. Our 
military was severely handicapped in 
the early postwar vears by the almost 
complete melting away of our huge 
military strength of World War II. 
Quite properly in our democratic soci- 
ety, with our hopes for a _ peaceful 
world and the then lack of general 
understanding of the developing world 
situation with its threat to all free 
peoples, the bovs had “to go home,” 
and quite ranidly too, to pursue the 
normal life due them in our demo- 
cratic society. 

The military had, however, one ad- 
vantage that has been our salvation 
until now, and that was the infant 
atomic warfare technology. In co- 
operation with the Atomic Energy 
Commission and with increasing sup- 
port from the nation as the developing 
world situation with its tragic impli- 
cations was appreciated, the military 
have exploited to the fullest the poten- 
tialities of a new warfare based on use 
of so-called atomic—actually nuclear— 
power. 

The atomic bomb we dronned on 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Development Designed to Speed U.S. Industrial Production 


Completed on schedule after four years of inten- 
sive teamwork development, the world’s largest 
horizontal steel extrusion press is now being in- 
stalled at the Metals Processing Division of Curtiss- 
Wright at Buffalo, N. Y. 

This 12,000-ton press, designed and built by the 
Loewy Construction Company, is capable of ex- 
truding 9,000 Ib. billets to 40 foot lengths. It can 
handle steels, titanium, or non-ferrous alloys, and 
is supported by full supplementary processing 
equipment and a die shop — plus a staff of experi- 
enced metallurgists and product design engineers. 

Created as part of the government’s defense pro- 
gram, this giant press will, by January 1, 1955, be 
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at the service of American industry. Design and 
industrial engineers are invited to consult with 
Curtiss-Wright on availability of this new tool in 
solving problems and advancing production goals 
beyond the capacities of conventional equipment. 
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Japan near the close of the last war 
had a blast destructive power equiva- 
lent to some 20,000 tons of TNT. 
Through a most effective and com- 
prehensive research, development, 
and design effort guided by military 
planning, test, and evaluation, the 
scientific and technologic communities 
of our country have increased the 
destructive power of a single fission 
bomb from this level to a level of 
some 500,000 tons of TNT—a twenty- 
five-fold increase over that of the ini- 
tial bomb. In so doing, there is em- 
ployed an amount of the precious 
fissionable uranium products of the 
same order of magnitude as that util- 
ized in the initial bombs. A magnificent 
achievement. 

Along the way they have developed 
a capability for the design of units of 
any destructive power intermediate to 
these two values of twenty and 500, 
as well as for the design of units of 
less power than the twenty. 

A closely knit cooperative effort of 
the Department of Defense, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and its 
academic and industrial contractors 
has by now employed this design 
capability to provide a family of 
atomic weapons of greatest versatility 
for strategic and tactical applications. 
For example, bombs of sizes suited to 
carriage by planes of the entire cross- 
section of size from fighter to largest 
bomber are or can readily be made 
available. Atomic warheads are be- 
coming available for various guided 
missile developments as desired. An 
atomic capability for all phases of tac- 
tical and strategic warfare is rapidly 
emerging. 

Coincident with this ever-increasing 
versatility in atomic weapons, the 
productive capacity of our country for 
fissionable material has expanded, the 
economy of production has steadily 
improved and sources of ore in quan- 
tities adequate for the expanding pro- 
ductive capacity has been found and 
exploited. 

Today we are at the headquarters 
location of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. This command has magnifi- 
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cently exploited our expanding atomic 
weapons capabilities in its mission 
of instant readiness to destroy the 
enemy’s war-making capabilities. This 
command, with the support of all 
other essential elements of the Air 
Force and the airframe, propulsion, 
and electronic industries, has built a 
continuously increasing effectiveness 
and capability for delivering on target 
atomic bombs of types appropriate to 
its different tasks and strategies, either 
from bases within our homeland or 
from bases established beyond the 
seas. 

Our Navy is playing its appropriate 
role in developing a capability for the 
strategic mission through the delivery 
of atomic bombs by carrier-based 
planes and guided missiles launched 
from platforms of surfaced subs. 

- Only a few years ago the green 
light was given to another approach to 
nuclear explosive power for weapons. 
It was directed at the use of elements 
of low atomic weight, in contrast with 
the very heavy element uranium. This 


‘approach was not the result of a new 


concept. The basic considerations and 
accompanying research involved had 
been in progress at a lower priority 
for many years. At the lower end of 
the atomic weight table the nuclear 
power is realized through fusion of 
atomic nucleii instead of through fis- 
sion. The effort has been most re- 
warding. The time required for the 
development, as estimated by the ex- 
perts, has been materially shortened. 

The performance of new nuclear 
explosive systems involving fusion has 
been demonstrated. Yields of an order 
of magnitude up to forty-fold greater 


than that of the largest fission bombs 


have béen announced. The destruc- 


tive power of bombs of this yield is 
colossal—it is frightening. The exist- 
ence of such a destructive capability 
is fraught with unmeasurable danger 
to civilization. The integration of the 
techniques of these nuclear fusion 
experiments, with their high explosive 
yield, into weapons systems that can 
be air-delivered proceeds with amaz- 
ing speed. 
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Our ever-increasing airborne atom- 
ic strike power for destroying the 
enemy's war-making potential has, 
without doubt, been the major deter- 
rent to the Politburo in employing 
all-out war in accomplishing its objec- 
tive of world domination. It has been 
an important factor in keeping them 


-in the “cold and little” war areas. We 


can be confident that the accomplish- 
ments that I have sketched have been, 
broadly at least, known and their im- 
plications appreciated by the Polit- 
buro. 

The Politburo has not stood idly by 
“shivering in its boots” at our accom- 
plishments. Rather it has amassed a 
prodigious effort directed at duplicat- 
ing our atomic weapons and delivery 
capabilities. It has made steady prog- 
ress, and the gap between our strategic 
atomic strike capabilities and that of 
the Russians has steadily narrowed. 
This situation calls for an even greater 
and more effective effort on our part 
in the strategic and in the tactical 
atomic warfare areas. It is vital to the 
continuance of the freedoms of west- 
ern man that we maintain a superior- 
ity in atomic war strength, for we 
cannot have it in manpower. 

Now, the stern facts are that there 
can be no safety in the Atomic Age 
short of the elimination of atomic 
war. How and when this elimination 
may be brought about none can fore- 
see. It must be brought about under 
conditions that insure man’s freedom. 
Unless we maintain a position of 
superiority in the new atomic warfare 
this condition is unlikely to be met. 

This brings me to the consideration 
of the defense of our homeland 
against atomic attack. This has come 
to be known—and quite -properly—as 
continental defense. Until now the 
gap between our atomic weapons and 
their delivery on target capabilities 
and that of the Russians has been so 
great that the chance of an atomic 
attack on o. aomeland by them has, 
as a matter of logic, indeed not ap- 
peared to be large. As the gap has 
narrowed and continues to narrow, 
(Continued on following page) 
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the chance or the possibility of such 
an attack increases. 

We must therefore give increasing 
attention to the minimizing of the 
damage of such an attack through 
building and evolving with time a 
continental defense system of ever- 
increasing effectiveness. If we do this 
job well, in the years to come this con- 
tinental defense system will have in- 
creasing weight as a factor in the de- 
terrence of the Russians from an all- 
out atomic war and should one come, 
a vital component of our ascendant 
survival. 

Our atomic-offensive power de- 
rived through science and technology 
has advanced so rapidly that it has 
outdistanced defense against it. The 
gap between them will only be nar- 
rowed through the most effective ap- 
plication of science and technology. 
There has been and is now a large, 
comprehensive and effective research 
and development effort directed at 
every sector of this most difficult de- 
fense program. This effort has been 
productive and the gap between of- 
fense and defense, in relation to the 
continental problem, is narrowing 
through this effort. As large as this 
effort is, there is need in some areas 
of the problem for a further expansion 
of effort, and I hope that it will be 
made. 

The air defense technology has now 
reached a level that clearly justifies 
the large capital outlay required for 
the establishment of a comprehensive 
integrated system. Its effectiveness, at 
the present level of the technology, 
cannot be as high as our country must 
have to insure its survival. Fortunately 
the system can be of such a character 
that, as improvements come (and they 
will come if we maintain an adequate 
level of effort in the science and tech- 
nology of the area), they can be inte- 
grated into the system as they become 
available and their greater effective- 
ness justifies, without discarding the 
main framework and starting over. 

You will observe that I have spoken 
of it as an integrated system. And so 
it is. It has many of the attributes of 
our nationally integrated telephone 
system. Through some thirty-five years 
now I have seen this system grow, 
meet new requirements, become more 
effective and more economical through 
advancing technology. New facilities 
for old and new services made pos- 
sible through science and technology 
are integrated with the old facilities 
as they become available and their 
value justified without major “junk- 
ing” of the old. This procedure has 
provided the most effective, eco- 
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nomical and heavily used telephone 
system in the world, with plant com- 
ponents ranging in age from thirty or 
more years to a day or so. A parallel 
and quite similar evolution is possible 
in our continental defense system if 
we continue a high level of research 
and technologic effort, plan wisely, 
and organize for an effective and in- 
tegrated system’s evolution and opera- 
tion. 

We shall now look at the major 
elements of the continental defense 
system and their integration into a 
cohesive operating unity. 

First, we must have advance warn- 
ing of the approach of the enemy. 
The so-called early warning net pro- 
vides this essential advance informa- 
tion. A minimum of two hours should 
be provided; four to six hours are 
highly desirable. One or more rings 
of radar detection units or their equiv- 
alent will detect oncoming planes or 
missiles. Of course, suitable means 
of information must distinguish ap- 
proaching friend from foe. The ring 
or rings must have a geographic ex- 
tension such that planes or missiles 
from Russia travel across them. They 
must have electromagnetic eyes that 
see from ground zero to heights as 
high as planes or missiles can fly. 

Technology does not yet permit 
this requirement to be met in all re- 
spects. I am confident that advancing 
technology will “plug the holes.” 
There must be instant, dependable, 
and_ continuous-in-time communica- 
tions from these rings to system head- 
quarters or to designated central 
places. Technology now has adequate 
answers to this requirement. 

The ring complex is located on land 
and sea. The detailed radar tech- 
nology for land and sea are different. 
Fixed ground stations suitably placed 
provide the electromagnetic eyes for 
the land sectors, while picket ships 
and patrol planes meet the special 
environment requirements of some of 
the sea approaches. To meet the 
warning time requirements to our 
north, we must cooperate with our 
Canadian friends in the sectors of the 
rings that must be on Canadian soil. 
This is being accomplished. Their 
needs and ours are being realized in 
this sector through friendly coopera- 
tive endeavor. 

The area of battle is the next ele- 
ment of the system, looking from out- 
side to the center. It is here that 
enemy planes and missiles must be 
intercepted and destroyed. This area 
should be to the greatest extent pos- 
sible peripheral to our country. The 
more of the attacking complex that 
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is at our northern border or off the 
shore of the sea approaches the better. 
Such location minimizes the damage 
done to the homeland. Advancing 
technology has made great strides in 
the instrumentation for the area of 
battle, but there is still great distance 
to go before complete annihilation of 
the enemy in the area of battle will 
be possible. 

Radar systems or their equivalent 
are the central element in the direction 
of the battle. The oncoming enemy 
armada must be resolved into discrete 
units, the position of each unit con- 
tinuously .determined, and our in- 
terceptor planes and/or missiles be 
brought to within kill distances of 
each oncoming enemy plane or mis- 
sile. This operation in the immediate 
postwar period was largely manual. 
Through advancing technology, auto- 
matic electronic computerlike facili- 
ties are assuming an increasing por- 
tion of the direction of battle function. 
There are many advantages in this 
trend, but an unclassified information 
talk is not the place to discuss them. 

The all-weather interceptor plane as 
an aerodynamic unit has been greatly 
improved and its kill potential has 
been raised through both ordnance 
and electronic fire-control advances. 
Over the years, the anti-aircraft guid- 
ed missile will be an increasingly 
important element of the battle area. 
Prompt, continuous, and reliable com- 
munications within the battle area 
between our different directing cen- 
ters and from centers to our planes or 
missiles and from centers to command 
headquarters are essential and the 
technology for them is in good order. 

We must assume that all enemy 
attacking planes or missiles will not 
be brought down in the battle area. 
It is therefore necessary to establish 
point defenses at military installations, 
industrial complexes, and cities. The 
number of points so defended is de- 
termined by a number of factors that 
cannot be reviewed here. Great prog- 
ress has been made in this area in 
recent years. Interceptor planes, anti- 
aircraft guided missiles, and guns are 
employed in various combinations. The 
point defenses must have prompt, 
continuous, and reliable communica- 
tions with battle area and command 
headquarters. Here again the tech- 
nology is in good order. 

In the discussion of the various 
elements of the continental defense — 
system I have reported technical prog- 
ress and have stated that the present 
level of the technology justifies our 
establishing a complete and integrated 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Cold Frontier 


Up where summers are cold and winters colder, where 
days are long and nights seem longer, U. S. Air Force 
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SECURITY IN THE HYDROGEN AGE- Air Defense « 


continental defense system. Let me 
warn, however, that there is still much 


research and development required . 


to adequately narrow the gap between 
attack at its present level of technol- 
ogy and defense. Certainly the tech- 
nologic level of attack will not be 
static. It is bound to advance. There 
is therefore no reason for complacency 
in the continental defense area; there 
is reason for hope and some optimism. 
We must press forward in research 
and development to advance the 
technology. We must expend large 
amounts of capital to fully establish 
the system. 

I have stressed the integration and 
unity of the continental defense prob- 
lem and have referred to the defense 
complex as a system. The full realiza- 
tion of unity in the system and the 
best insurance for effective operation 
is a unity in direction. I was there- 
fore very much heartened by a dis- 
patch from Washington in The New 
York Times of August 9, 1954, which 


Line philosophy. Our airborne, atomic, 
strike power is still the major element 
of deterrence. The development of a 
complete atomic weapon tactical war- 
fare capability also must go forward 
with emphasis. “Continental defense 
must now be brought into better bal- 
ance with the strategic and tactical 
elements of our military might. 

Question: Assuming that this tech- 
nology for our continental defense 
advances to meet the requirements, 
assuming that all of our research, our 
advance in all this technology, is go- 
ing to meet all of that, is the necessary 
planning to put it into action quick 
enough to do any good? 

In other words is our political chain 
of authority down through the gov- 
ernment, through the Air Force levels 
down to the man who is sitting there 
ready to pull the trigger going to be 
fast enough to do any good? 

Dr. Kelly: Well, first, as to getting 
the completely integrated system, I 
would say that depending, of course, 


‘The increasing intercontinental attack potential 


of the Soviets makes it urgent that we get 


along with the completion of a comprehensive 


continental air defense system. It must be 


brought into better balance with the strategic 


and tactical elements of our military might.’ 


said in substance that Gen. Benjamin 
Chidlaw will head an integrated con- 
tinental Air Defense Command. It 
will include the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, National Guard, and the Air 
Force. This certainly appears as a 
step in the right direction. I hope that 
it goes as far in integration as the 
peculiar nature of the operation of the 
continental defense system requires. 

In the foregoing appraisal I have 
not considered ballistic intercontinen- 
tal missiles. I do not wish to discuss 
in an unclassifiied meeting the special 
problems they present. Whatever their 
future may be, it is my view that we 
should proceed along the lines I have 
discussed. 

In summary: The increasing inter- 
continental atomic weapons airborne 
attack potential of the Soviet makes 
it urgent that we get along with the 
completion of a comprehensive con- 
tinental air defense system. The fruits 
of the advancing technology of recent 
years justify our moving foward rapid- 
ly but soundly in its completion. This 
in no sense represents a Maginot- 
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on when there is an all-out strike, if 
ever--and people can differ on when 
we might expect that—we could be 
caught to a degree with our pants 
down. But the actions, the plans, and 
actions of the last year have all heart- 
ened me very much to the belief that 
we are now set to attack the problem 
in a comprehensive way. 

I don’t follow closely the detail of 
Congressional authorizations, and I 
don’t know how much the dollar level 
for this has been stepped up, or is 
being stepped up, and what is being 
done by the present Congress. 

I do know that there is a framework 
of definite planning along the right 
lines that requires the beginnings of 
big money. 

Now, once that we have it, the op- 
eration of this as an integrated- unit 
is a must. And, as I said, I think that 
the recently announced change is a 
step in the right direction—for all I 
know it is an adequate step. I haven't 
seen the charter that General Chid- 
law operates under, but certainly rec- 
ognizing that need for an integrated 
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operation, it is necessary, and if we 
have that, keep it in operation, and 
do a job of drilling, adequate mainte- 
nance, and so on, I’m of great confi- 
dence that we can have a degree of 
deterrence that will be a degree of 
major deterrence and will save us a 
lot of life and property should they 
come over. But never would you have 
a 100 percent kill. We are going to 
be hit when they come over, but we 
can minimize it greatly if we follow 
the lines that are moving in the last 
year on a broad front in the general 
planning and consideration area. 

Question: Every once in a while 
when somebody brings up this busi- 
ness of continental defense, immedi- 
ately the public reaction seems to be 
to withdraw in a complacent shell and 
say, “Hell, we have got it licked with 
this and this and this.” 

I would like to ask if the great 
continental defense isn’t still the Stra- 
tegic Air Command? 

Dr. Kelly: Absolutely. There is no 
question but what the deterrence and 
the minimizing of what comes over is 
strike power. I’ve tried to say that in 
my words. Nothing that we do here 
must minimize our ability to make 
that as much better as we know how. 

But we have the strength, and the 
financial strength—we haven’t begun 
to do what is called sacrificing—and 
the stakes are so great here that it’s 
unbalanced if we do not put the con- 
tinental defense effort more nearly in 
balance. 

Question: You mentioned at the 
beginning of your talk that the Rus- 
sians were narrowing the gap between 
us now so far as strike power is con- 
cerned. Perhaps it would be of advan- 
tage to all publicity agencies to be 
able to put out information as to how 
much that gap is broadened now with- 
out sacrificing security. 

Dr. Kelly: Well, I can say very 
broadly that the evidence our Atomic 
Intelligence picked up of their hav- 
ing atomic-explosion capability, which 
they didn’t have before, demonstrated 
one. And then their more recent ex- 
plosion of a fusion type, again which 
could be picked up by Atomic Intel- 
ligence, and recently, the demonstra- 
tion of the carriers that have been dis- 
cussed in the press—it was discussed 
by General Spaatz in the last News- 
week, I believe—are outstariding things 
to show that they are getting the 
framework of the capability of an in- 
tercontinental strike that means some- 
thing. 

Before they had all of those, w 
had an integrated continental strike 
power that they didn’t have. We are 
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still well ahead, but we can see in 
their technology they are in a position 
to begin to round it out. 

Question: Did you imply in your 
discussion of the personnel problem 
that we might have to consider a civil- 
ian air defense? 

Dr. Kelly: I wasn’t trying to solve 
the problem for the military. They 
have to work on this in the framework 
that they are permitted by over-all 
national authority. What I’m saying 
is that the well-recognized framework 
makes it a difficult job. 

This is going to be a complex thing 
to maintain and keep it in apple pie 
order. The electronic system of the 
Bell System is a rough counterpart. 
Really it isn’t as tough as this is, and 
I know how hard it would be for us 
to give a complete telephone service 
if we had a complete turnover every 
two years. And another thing is that 
were always making better service 
and continuously so doing. 

This problem is you have to train 
artificially, and you have to be awfully 
good at it the first time. You’ve got 
to mean business, and it’s a tough 
problem, and it deserves the right 
kind of manpower and the most 
favorable conditions for the operation. 

Question: What I’m interested in is 
the fact that we are becoming behind 
in regard to their atomic development. 
That is, the gap is being narrowed 
constantly. But at the same time the 
Soviets are able to progress along with 
defensive measures faster perhaps 
than we are. What can we do then to 
step up our means of developing these 
defenses to keep the gap between the 
Soviets’ defenses and ours large 
enough? In other words, unless we 
are able to strike them, it doesn’t 
mean much what we have if they de- 
velop their defenses so that we can’t 
get through. | 

Dr. Kelly: I am not in a position to 
state because I haven’t seen it in the 
press where they are in their technical 
capability in defense. I think- that it 
can be said publicly that there is no 
question but what they have given 
greater attention to it than what we 
have up to this time. 

And therefore I would expect that 
they would have considerably more 
gear. I would be greatly surprised as a 
scientist and technologist—and with- 
out any intelligence information — if 
they have any level of technology that 
is better than we have installed. 

And I would also be very much 
surprised if they were as far as we are 
towards the automaton. In this par- 
ticular area they have a lot tougher 
job actually than we because of the 
geography of the situation. We can 
do a solid warning and defense better 
with the same tools than can they 

(Continued on following page) 
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with their geographical handicap. 

I would doubt on general consid- 
erations of my knowledge of the state 
of their technology, and after dis- 
cussions with Germans who have 
worked in their electronic plants, if 
they have anything installed in ad- 
vance of what we have. They have 
a lot more of it and probably have 
been training on it longer. And I 
would be surprised if they were as far 
along as we are in these new facilities 
that are going to make the job even 
better. 

Question: One of the discourag- 
ing things that I heard in the discus- 
sion in your answer to a question is 
the fact that there is not and cannot 
be, regardless of how wonderful the 
progression of our intelligence might 
be in the future, a complete defense. 

I don’t think that any of us care 
very much whether we are killed by 
one hydrogen bomb or seven. We'll 
still be dead. I think that the large 
communities and defense activities 
that we must protect will be obliter- 
ated by one hydrogen bomb as well 
as they might be by a plurality of 
hydrogen bombs. 

Is there a possibility that we can 
get the 100 percent defense because, 
as I see it, we must have this or the 
whole program is apt to fall of its own 
weight? 

Dr. Kelly: I do not believe that in 
a complex of this kind, operated by 
human beings, we will ever achieve a 
100 percent kill if they come over in 
large mass. I think some are bound 
to get through and if it comes to an 
all-out war, God forbid, it isn’t a ques- 
tion of, then, your life or mine or 
anyone’s else. It’s a question of main- 
taining an adequate siructure so that 
we can go on until we are in the 
ascendant when it finishes, and a very 
important point on that is the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, and the biggest 
element in that is our strike power; 
but if we did that alone and left our- 
selves wide open, then with one sweep 
they would destroy us. 

Question: May I comment on the 
question of total defense just addressed 
to Dr. Kelly? Right now, it would help 
greatly toward the desired goals if we 
could get an uninterrupted and badly 
needed supply of fuel cells for aircraft 
now in production and urgently re- 
quired by our Air Force. This prob- 
lem of total and adequate defense can 
only be met by a concentrated and 
consecrated patriotic effort on all 
fronts. This is not in criticism of any 
segment of industry. I only use this 
particular case as an example of the 
nervousness with which aircraft pro- 
duction is carried on. 
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concern the implications of nu- 
clear weapons for our national 
survival. 

More than any other single factor 
of military strength, it is American 
air-atomic supremacy which has so 
far kept the Kremlin from launching 
an all-out bid for world dominion. 
For this, our country must give heart- 
felt thanks to the men and women of 
our atomic energy program, and to 
all those who serve under General 
Curtis LeMay. I salute him and all his 
associates in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, 

Today, however, intercontinental 
atomic war can proceed into two di- 
rections. Soviet progress, both in the 
output of nuclear weapons and in the 
development of high-performance de- 
livery vehicles, has been unexpectedly, 
and appallingly, rapid. 

It can, nonetheless, be contended 
that the threat of our atomic reprisal 
will suffice to stay the hand of the 
Kremlin. All of us fervently hope this 
will be so. Let us remember, how- 
ever, that Tojo and Hitler suffered 
ultimate defeat—but not until they 
tested our resolve in the crucible of 
battle. It can be argued that, even 
if intercontinental atomic war should 
befall us, the destruction of New York 
would be answered by the destruction 
of Moscow and Leningrad. But a 
gutted building in a Russian city can- 
not compensate us for a gutted build- 
ing in an American city, 

Do not mistake the import of my 
words. The ability to answer a nuclear 
Pearl Harbor with a devastating coun- 
terblow must of course remain the 
military cornerstone of a national pro- 
gram for survival in this Atomic Age. 
No sensible person could recommend 
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strengthening our passive defenses at 
the price of weakening our capacity 
to strike back against an aggressor. 
But atomic vengeance, standing by 
itself, is not enough. Our capacity to 
retaliate must now be coupled with a 
continental defense program of such 
scope and efficiency that our foes will 
know—in advance—that a nuclear at- 
tack can never bring this nation to its 
knees, 

I say this in a spirit of humility, 
and with a keen awareness of the 
heavy burdens and solemn responsi- 
bilities imposed upon those officials of 
government charged with providing 
for the common defense and security. 
It is one thing to say to these men: 
“Our existing continental defenses are 
inadequate.” It is quite another thing 
to sit in their places and build de- 
fenses which are adequate. 

The task of creating an effective 
continental defense may well repre- 
sent the greatest, and most difficult, 
national security problem ever faced 
by our country. Soviet air-atomic pow- 
er is increasing at an accelerating rate. 
To answer its challenge, we need no 
less than a quantum jump in the 
effectiveness of our defenses against 
nuclear attack. 

Some maintain that a continental 
defense system which could inflict 
large losses on enemy bomber forma- 
tions is beyond our grasp. They hold 
that nuclear armaments have irrevoc- 
ably tipped the unending contest be- 
tween weapon and counter-weapon in 
favor of the offensive. We cannot dis- 
miss such arguments lightly. Yet who 
could foretell, a short fifteen years 
ago, the incredible story of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs? The art of de- 
veloping new tools of defense—new 
electronic detection devices, new in- 
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terceptors, and new anti-aircraft mis- 
siles—is now in ferment. May it not 
therefore be that the continental de- 
fense problem—if attacked with all 
the vigor and boldness at our com- 
mand and which the situation requires 
—will vield unexpected solutions? 

Thanks to the efforts of such dis- 
tinguished Americans as my fellow 
guests, Mr. Donald Quarles and Dr. 
Mervin Kelly, the best scientific minds 
in our nation are now being brought 
to bear on the problem of continental] 
defense. The selection of General 
Benjamin Chidlaw to head our newly 
established Continental Defense Com- 
mand makes it certain that the mili- 
tary direction of this program will be 
in good hands. 

To my way of thinking, the over- 
riding problem we now face in conti- 
nental defense is that of combining 
the human and material resources 
now devoted to this effort into an 
organizational and administrative 
structure of maximum efficiency. All 
three branches of our armed services 
have indispensable tasks in our pro- 
gram for detecting, intercepting, and 
destroying enemy bombing forma- 
tions. In my mind, the logic of this 
fact has long called for creating, 
within our armed forces, a theater 
commander for continental defense. 
I was therefore deeply gratified when 
such a command was established 
earlier this month. My only regret is 
that we waited so long to take this 
step. 

If it is logical to centralize the 
continental defense operations of the 
three services under a single com- 
mander, it impresses me as equally 
logical—-and_ equally _necessary—to 
have a single, high-ranking civilian 

(Continued on following page) 
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official within the Department of De- 
fense made responsible for the over- 
all supervision of our continental de- 
fense effort. At present, no official 
has the exclusive responsibility of 
making sure that our continental de- 
fense preparations are moving for- 
ward with maximum dispatch. In an 
attempt to help correct what I deem 
a dangerous diffusion of responsibility 
in this field, it was recently my privi- 
lege to introduce a bill aimed at 
establishing a new position within the 
Department of Defense—an Assistant 
Secretary for Continental Defense, 
who-—subject only to the direction of 
the Secretary of Defense—would be 
charged with the task of furnishing 
leadership and direction to our pro- 





gram for repelling nuclear attack. 

Yet the case for a unified continen- 
tal defense effort does not end here. 
We need only look at a polar-projec- 
tion map to realize that, without the 
cooperation of our Canadian friends, 
we simply cannot engage in realistic 
defense preparations. In this era of 
near-sonic, jet bombers, we must 
have it in our power to detect enemy 
aerial formations long before they 
reach the urban centers of North 
America. In the event of attack, it 
would be no less urgent to join 
battle with enemy bombers over the 
Arctic wastes and far out over the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, than to 
confront our foes with successive 
barriers of defensive weapons. Yet 
neither detection-in-depth nor inter- 
ception-in-depth would be _ possible 
without the aid of our northern 
neighbors. 

Today, Canadian-American conti- 
nental defense cooperation proceeds 
through the mechanism of numerous 
advisory committees and boards. But 
consultation is not the same as real 
coordination—it cannot substitute for 
a genuine unification of the continen- 
tal defense efforts of our two nations. 

I therefore again urge that, under 
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the authority of the United Nations 
Charter, we now seek to enter into a 
Mutual Continental Defense Pact 
with Canada. Such a treaty would 
represent the continental defense 
equivalent of NATO. Under it, we 
could establish a North American 
Continental Defense Organization. to 
which military units from our two 
nations could be assigned in a man- 
ner akin to the forces now reporting 
to SHAPE headquarters in Paris. 

I concede that such a pact would 
represent a bold departure in defense 
planning. Yet we must acknowledge 
the new dimensions to sovereignty 
brought about by the threat of nu- 
clear warfare. Those new dimensions 
require new solutions. 
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I hardly need: spell out the extraor- 
dinary dilemma in which we might 
find ourselves. If we immediately re- 
spond to such repeated, large-scale 


‘feints by evacuating our cities, the 


Soviets might have it in their power 
to paralyze our economy and de- 
moralize our population without drop- 
ping a single weapon. If we did not 
instantly respond to approaching for- 
mations, however, we might be over- 
whelmed by an actual attack. 

May it not, therefore, be that the 
time has arrived when we must con- 
sider the possibility of defining anew 
the concept of armed aggression? 
May it not be that the day is nearing 
when international law will be forced 
to take account of the realities of air- 
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Permit me to cite but one example 
of this, I am impressed by the argu- 
ments for building a distant early 
warning line in the far north of 
Canada, together with seaward ex- 
tensions of such a line. Now, assume 
for the moment that such an early 
warning system were actually in ex- 
istence. Suppose the Soviets thereupon 
proceeded to test our nerves by re- 
peated aerial feints against such a 
system. What if massive Soviet bomb- 
er formations, capable of carrying 
hydrogen weapons, were sent over 
the Atlantic and Pacific in so-called 
“training flights’? In the event of 
actual attack, every minute would be 
precious—the slightest delay in alert- 
ing our civilian population and mili- 
tary forces might make effective de- 
fense hopeless. Would we therefore 
evacuate our cities the moment Soviet 
planes entered our distant early warn- 
ing net even though we may have 
reason to believe that those flights 
were only training missions? Would the 
President immediately order the 
planes of our Strategic Air Command 
aloft? Or would we wait until the 
enemy formations neared our coast- 
lines and our cities before issuing a 


general alert? 
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atomic power and the ever-present 
danger of nuclear sneak attack? May 
it not be that the time is approaching 
when the mere appearance of signifi- 
cant numbers of unannounced and 
unauthorized enemy planes within an 
early warning network would in it- 
self constitute an act of aggression? 

It is the nature of the crisis in 
which the world finds itself as a re- 
sult of nuclear weapons that now 
compels me to explore such thoughts, 
which to me are distasteful but real- 
istic. I need hardly say that no such 
redefinitions of international law, 
even should they some day prove 
necessary, would bring us any real 
degree of military security. 

This is the last audience which 
needs to be told that military might, 
even atomic might, cannot by itself 
bring just and lasting peace to this 
troubled planet. All recorded history 
proves again and again that prolonged 
armament races end in war.’ Military 
deterring power can do no more than 
buy us time—time which must be used 
to build the only foundations upon 
which real and enduring peace can . 
rest—a world community of human 
brotherhood and the respect of man 
for his fellow men. 
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LEWYT- pioneered radio-relay 
still going strong today ! 


Ten years ago when radio-relay was in its infancy, Lewyt 
engineered and produced one of the first radio-relay systems for 
the Armed Services. Today, not only is the same AN/TRC-8 still 
being used—but additional quantities are still being procured! 


Foresighted Lewyt development-engineering in the pre-production 
stage, is largely responsible for this unusual record. 


Prior to radio-relay, field communications were maintained by 
stringing field wire or cable every foot of the way. It was 

a slow, laborious process. Moreover, field wire required 
constant maintenance and the protection of armed patrols. 
Urgently needed was radio-link equipment that could keep up 
with fast-moving modern warfare. 

Starting with only a laboratory model, Lewyt designed, 


engineered and manufactured the AN/TRC-8. 


In this equipment, Lewyt pioneered the concept of functional 


sub-assemblies for simplified maintenance and production— 

a technique that has since become standard procedure 

in the design of today’s most advanced electronic equipment! 
Readily transportable in a %4 ton truck for field use, 

the AN/TRC-8—and its relay combinations, the AN/TRC-11 
and AN/TRC-12—can be set up by a 4-man crew in under an hour. 





Today, the AN/TRC-8 is a “work horse” for all branches of 
the Armed Forces, serving in both permanent and temporary 
field installations. On duty in all parts of the world— 

in many cases 24 hours a day, 7 days a week— 

it has earned a reputation for outstanding 
performance and reliability. 














This is another example of how Lewyt development 
and production-engineering was able to 

“deliver the goods.” Through its imaginative 
approach to the problem, Lewyt was able to 
produce a unit that is as useful today as 

when it was first built 10 years ago! 


Lewyt has been a Government Contractor in 

war and peace since 1914—and is also one of the 
country’s largest vacuum cleaner manufacturers. 

In this dual capacity, Lewyt is able to keep 

1800 skilled workers on its assembly-lines at all 
times—working for peace, ready overnight to throw 
their full weight into emergency production. 


Lewyt-manufactured 
Radio-Relay Set AN/TRC-8 


LEWY MANUFACTURING CORPORATION e BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 
Manufacturer of Electronic and Electro-Mechanical Equipment Since 1888 
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for the Air Force 


—powered by new 





ALLISON TURBO-JET ENGINES 


The nation’s newest reconnaissance bomber is the swift 
and versatile, twin-jet RB-66-— built for the Air Force by Douglas 
Aircraft Company, Inc. at Long Beach, California. 


In the 600-700 MPH class, the RB-66 is powered by the new Allison 
J71 Turbo-Jet engine. This new power plant produces more thrust 
per square foot of frontal area than any other known engine. 


A single compressor engine, the J71 offers substantial weight 
savings — with the same capability for quick field maintenance 
and repair as its predecessor, the Allison J35. 


This new engine answers the Air Force’s requirement for a high 
thrust, high compression ratio engine — employing simplicity of 
design and construction. 

Because it meets this requirement, the J71 engine was selected 
for the RB-66 which will continue to carry out the Douglas tradition 


for building planes that can fly “faster and farther with a bigger 
payload.”’ 


World’s most experienced designer and builder of aircraft turbine engines —J71 and J35 Axial, J33 Centrifugal Turho-Jet Engines, 156, T38 and T40 Turbo-Prop Engines. 
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SECURITY IN THE HYDROGEN AGE 


~— Researe 
and Development 


The Honorable DONALD A. QUARLES 


Assistant Secretary_of Defense 


M SURE when the committee 
planned this program they realized 
that you couldn’t bring four speak- 
ers from four somewhat different 
walks of life, have them address them- 
selves to somewhat the same topic— 
particularly under security wraps— 
and not have a certain amount of 
duplication, overlap of the ground 
that they would cover. 

I’m not going to make any apology 
for this because I believe that the 
thought was to get a clear and frank 
statement from each point of view of 
how it approached this problem. And, 
therefore, I’m .going to stick to my 
statement about it in spite of the fact 
the’, as I say, I certainly overlap in 
soive measure some of the things that 
hav been said earlier. 

here is no doubt that the world 
sit »tion presents a very great chal- 
lence to us. The United States, be- 
cause of its great accomplishments 
uncer our democratic system, is the 
spc-ial target of militant Soviet Com- 
mu ism. 
~ommunism is an ideological threat 
which seeks to destroy our way of 
life. our political system, and our 
moral and spiritual values. It is an 
economic threat which seeks to divide 
allies and wreck their economies. It 
is « military threat—a real, instant, 
physical threat to our homes and our 
industry, posed by the Soviet nuclear 
capability. 

To meet this challenge we must 
muster all of our elements of strength. 
From the purely military viewpoint, 
the challenge must be met by build- 
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ing up United States forces adequate 
for our security, which means military 
forces best to defend our own position 
and best to complement the collective 
forces of our friends and allies of the 
Free World. 

The programming of our efforts 
must be a compromise between in- 
stant readiness and preparation for the 
indefinitely long pull. We must not be 
misled in our planning by the ebb and 
flow of propaganda from the Kremlin. 
Any wishful thinking we may have 
indulged in concerning a change in 
basic Soviet policy upon the passing 
of Stalin has been positively dispelled 
by the succession of events since that 
time. It would be folly to rely on revo- 
lution in Russia to solve the problem 
for us. In mustering our forces, there- 
fore, defense planning is characterized 
by preparation for the long pull; by 
an emphasis on collective military se- 
curity; and by full consideration of 
the impact of technology and new 
weapons on warfare. 

Science and technology are high on 
the list of the elements which make 
up the foundation of our strength. Our 
industrial output was a major factor 
in both the first and second World 
Wars. It was only in the second, how- 
ever, that science and_ technology 
emerged in their present dominant 
role of shaping the nature and out- 
come of warfare. The rise of airpower 
to its present key position, in which 
you here have played such an impor- 
tant part, was one aspect of the tech- 
nological revolution in military sci- 
ence that has taken place. All arms, 





however, have been affected. Elec- 
tronics and radar in particular also 
played a large and versatile part. 

For example, radar gave naval sur- 
face vessels night vision with preci- 
sion fire-control which made the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat 
in such night engagements as the 
Battle of Surigao Strait. Fire power, 
mobility, and electrical communica- 
tions furnished by modern technology 
were essential factors underlying the 
success of vast armored divisions in 
Western Europe. Finally, as a climax, 
the atom bomb was a major factor in 
the successful conclusion of the war. 
The United States was then—and con- 
tinues to be—at the forefront in quick-. 
ly applying scientific results to prac- 
tical military use. 

To insure the continuation of our 
technical leadership in the military 
field, we must have a sound military 
research and development program. 
Defense Secretary Charles Wilson has 
said, “Technology, through providing 
us with superior weapons and the 
knowledge of how to use them, offsets 
the possible greater numerical superi- 
ority of a potential enemy. The re- 
search and development program of 
the Defense Department is funda- 
mental to achieving and maintaining 
a reasonable posture of defense for 
the nation.” 

The reorganization of the Defense 
Department a year ago recognized the 
importance of research and develop- 
ment by creating an Assistant Secre- 
taryship in Defense, charged with re- 

(Continued on following page) 
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sponsibilities in this field. Recently 
similar reorganization moves have 
been made in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, with research and develop- 
ment being assigned as an explicit 
function of one of the Assistant Secre- 
taries of each department. All of our 
research and development planning is 
based on the principle that the mili- 
tary establishment must make the 
best possible use of the technical 
assistance available from our national 
scientific and engineering resources. 
The primary purpose, in fact, of our 
research and development offices is to 
establish close and effective ties be- 
tween the military and the scientific 
fraternities. 

In recent months there has been 
apprehension in some quarters about 
the health and vigor of this vital rela- 
tionship. The rise of technology to a 
preeminent position in the art of war- 
fare has been very rapid in the last 
fifteen years. The impact of the new 
weapons developed through science 
and the close liaison with scientists 
during these years greatly increased 
the understanding and appreciation 
of our military officers for the values 
of science. Scientists and engineers on 
their part have gone deep into mili- 
tary problems, working hand-in-hand 
as a team with the military establish- 
ment. During this period there have 
been ups and downs in this relation- 
ship. Immediately after World War 
II, scientists, reacting like most of the 
rest of the citizenry, were of a mind 
to drop military-related matters and 
go back to academic institutions, to 
civil-related industrial work, and the 
like. 

The military establishment, for its 
part, reconstituted its research and 
development program at a reduced 
level and with greater emphasis on 
the research end of the spectrum. The 
Korean war brought a sharp reversal 
of this trend and, in fact, reestablished 
military research and development on 
about the level of World War II, 
with the highest dollar rate of expen- 
diture in our history. Today, with Ko- 
rean tensions somewhat eased, there is 
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again talk of discouragement and dis- 
satisfaction on the part of scientists. 

The House Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Operations has recently issued a 
report bearing on the relationship be- 
tween the military and science and 
raising certain important issues. On 
the whole, however, the report is con- 
structive rather than critical, and any 
thought that there is bad blood be- 
tween the scientists and the military 
is without foundation and should not 
be taken seriously. Among the hun- 
dreds and thousands of such relation- 
ships there are always individual cases 
which are troublesome, but these are 
very rare and have attracted attention 
out of all proportion to their signifi- 
cance. 

In this technological race we are 
in, we must take stock of our com- 
petition. All the evidence of World 
War II and what we know of the gen- 
eral standard of living in Russia 
tended to make us too complacent 
about the technological stature of the 
Soviets. There have been numerous 
evidences in recent years that in mili- 
tary technology they are proving to be 
worthy competitors in the race. You 
are aware of their thermonuclear ex- 
periment of last August; and of the 
events of their May Day air show in 
Moscow at which they showed two 
new types of jet bombers, more or less 
comparable with our medium B-47 
and our heavy B-52 types. In this and 
other fields the Soviets have shown 
the capability to develop and produce 
technical devices of advanced design. 
While history has shown that we have 
led the Soviets in every important 
post-war technological break-through, 
we must be very cautious in assessing 
the margin of our advantage. My own 
appraisal is that we are in a race 
where our best is none too good. 

Our own research and development 
program has been dominated since the 
war by considerations of the impor- 
tance of nuclear weapons and the de- 
livery systems for them. This has been 
the logical and proper thing to do. 
As our potential enemy builds up sim- 
ilar offensive capabilities, we must 
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recognize the interplay between the 
offense and the defense. The Russian 
capabilities for nuclear attack against 


_ our homeland must be met not only 


by a threat of massive retaliation but 
also with a balanced defensive posi- 
tion. One can approach this from the 
air-atomic point of view in which case 
the problem is to optimize the balance 
between offense and defense in the 
struggle tor air-atomic supremacy. Al- 
ternatively, one can talk about the 
necessity for defending our homeland, 
our strategic base and our will to fight. 
I suspect these are merely different 
sides of the same coin. 

In any event, our military research 
and development program must pro- 
vide coordination and balance _be- 
tween the offensive and defensive ele- 
ments, and this balance must be con- 
stantly reviewed and adjusted. In ad- 
dition to meeting the threat of air- 
atomic war, there is also a need for 
research and development directed 
toward fringe conflicts, the so-called 
brush-fire wars. The events of recent 
years have clearly indicated that the 
Soviets would prefer to accomplish 
their ultimate aims by a piecemeal 
gnawing away at the Free World, and 
we must not neglect this aspect of the 
threat. 

Taken as a whole, these factors pose 
a great problem for us. It is not easy 
to devise policies and programs which 
will meet the vast and varied threat; 
noi -is it easy to choose the balance of 
military effort and the research and 
development that will serve us best. 
The situation obviously calls for tech- 
nical effort on a very wide front, 
which, in turn, requires a large and 
expensive program. Fortunately these 
facts have been well understood in 
the White House, in the Pentagon 
and on the Hill, and military research 
and development has had solid sup- 
port. Congress has been willing to 
continue adequate appropriations to 
it. We are continuing at substantially 
the peak Korean level of about $1.2 
billions of direct R&D expense in the 
military establishment, and I do not 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Donald A. Quarles, who is 60, was born in Van Buren, Ark., 
and received his education at Yale and Columbia Universi- 
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ties. After a tour of duty as an Army captain in the field 


artillery in World War I, he went to work as an engineer for 
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Bell Telephone Laboratories, He became vice president and 


in 1952 was vice president of the Western Electric Co, When 


Assistant Secretary 
of Defense 


nominated by President Eisenhower to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Research and Development in 1953, Mr. 


Quarles was president of the Sandia Corporation, Albuquer- 


que, N. M. 
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LB 1000 Load Bank check- 
ing a Consolidated MA-1 
aircraft starting and servic- 
ing unit. The MA-1 supplies 
30 KVA, 400 cycle AC, and 
1200 amperes, 28 volt DC. 


OFFICES IN * DAYTON, OHIO — 8-4 TALBOTT BUILDING « SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA — SPURGEON BUILDING ¢ WASHINGTON, D. C. — CAFRITZ BUILDING 








Plus or Minus errors are expensive when 
valuable aircraft equipment is being started, 
serviced, or tested. Consolidated load 
banks provide a wide range of protection 
for electrical systems and components. 


Foolproof and portable, Consolidated load 
banks assure stable DC, and/or AC, 
testing for shop, field, and line. They are 
compact, self-contained, self-cooled, and 
available in many types and capacities. 


Consolidated research and development 
engineers can assist in solving testing 
problems in many fields and are avail- 
able for consultation without obligation. 
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feel that our program is dollar-limited. 

According to our best estimates, the 
military research and development 
program, taken together with the mili- 
tary-related portions of the atomic en- 
ergy program, now constitute about 
half the research and development ef- 
fort of the country. 

It is debatable whether a higher 
level for the military part of the na- 
tional effort is justifiable. Certainly 
some of the immediate end products 
of the civilian developments are friv- 
olous when considered in the light 
of the world situation. We must recog- 
nize, however, that support of our 
civilian economy and our standard of 
living is an essential part of our long- 
time survival in the face of Commu- 
nist threat. Furthermore, defense prof- 
its indirectly from many of the civilian 


best our science can produce 
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research and development activities. 
The telephone, the automobile, and 
to a degree the airplane, are examples 
of civilian developments which have 
proved to be of great military im- 
portance. The techniques and proc- 
esses developed for one line of prod- 
uce often form the basis of other- 
wise unrelated military applications. 

The point is that many factors 
would have to be weighed before we 
could conclude that the military pro- 
gram should have a greater share in 
the total research and development 
effort. We do have, however, a real 
challenge to increase the effectiveness 
of the military program. With the fine 
group of officers and civilians, both 
inside and outside of government, who 
are dedicated to doing this, I have 
every confidence that this challenge 
will be met. 

There is no doubt that the nuclear 
developments have completely devas- 
tating potentialities. They may appear 
to favor the. aggressor and to work 
against the Free World whose moral 
code rejects aggression and preventive 
war. The advantage to the aggressor, 
however, may not be as great as it 
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first appears. It is a two-way affair. 
Our powerful Strategic Air Command, 
backed up by a potent weapons de- 
velopment program and _ protected 
from surprise attack by a sound level 
of continental defense, is a most im- 
portant and discouraging influence on 
the Soviets. Certainly our nuclear ca- 
pability serves us well to discount the 
value of massive land armies, an area 
in which we could have been com- 
pletely overwhelmed on a man-to-man 
basis by the military manpower of the 
Communists. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that 
we could easily err on either extreme 
of this argument. We could read all 
the signs and portents in their most 
unfavorable light and thus develop 
a very gloomy picture. On the other 
hand, we could perpetuate a postwar 


Age calls for the very 
. Our defense resis 
advanced technology than 


e have a sounder social 


cts justify a confident determination 


in front in the technological race.’ 


fallacy and grossly underestimate the 
quality of our competition. Either ex- 
treme would be fatal. The balanced 
view could, I believe, be summed up 
something like this: Our defense rests 
on a stronger, broader, and more ad- 
vanced technology than that of the 
Soviets. Moreover, we have a better 
and sounder social order on which the 
whole structure is based. The post- 
war history shows that we have been 
out ahead in the important technologi- 
cal break-throughs, such as atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons, jet air- 
craft, and the like. While in recent 
months there have been disturbing ex- 
amples of Soviet progress, the facts 
justify a confident determination to 
stay ahead in this technological i..ce. 

Survival in the Atomic Age calls for 
the very best our science and _ tech- 
nology can produce and this means 
the very best efforts of all of us in 
this cause. As President Eisenhower 
has so often pointed out, its real and 
final objective is not war but peace, 
and I can’t think of a finer cause to 
be dedicated to. 

Question: All morning I have heard 
the statement our policy seems to be 
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retaliation. That might have been ef- 
fective and the proper thing in the 
days of the old-type weapons, but | 


-think Dr. Kelly made the statement 


that the fusion type of bomb explodes 
forty-four times as much as the first 
A-bomb. Are we going to wait for 
an overt act, such as the sacrifice of 
a large metropolitan city, before some- 
one sees something and then takes 
the time to tell the Pentagon, and 
then we go back and do anything? 
Wouldnt it be preferable to establish 
a zone out in the hinterland, out in 
the ocean. and say, aggressively, “We 
don’t know who you are, but if you 
do not take a prescribed path of en- 
try into our country, we are going to 
assume that you are an aggressor and 
we will direct our airmen to go ahead 
and use force”? 

Mr. Quarles: I would like to say to 
the gentleman first that the words that 
“We are going to wait” dont appeal 
to me. I don't regard what we are 
doing as waiting. 

I regard what we are doing as 
organizing and mustering our very 
best forces to achieve an_ ultimate 
position. 

Now, in any situation of this kind, 
obviously we cant be completely 
right. We can't have everything in 
our favor. 

But my answer to the gentleman is 
that the wise course of action, at least 
to me, is exactly the course that Un- 
der’ Secretary Murphy and others on 
this platform have sketched, namely, 
the policy of directing all of our ef- 
forts toward an ultimate peace in 
which our way of life can survive. 
Doing that calls for a degree of mod- 
eration and restraint under circum- 
stances where we might like to be 
trigger-happy. 

Question: Secretary Quarles has 
spoken of a need for an increase in 
the perspective of our military  re- 
search and development program. 
There have earlier been references to 
some organizational changes to im- 
prove the effectiveness of air defense. 
I wonder what the Secretary believes 
about the need for establishing com- 
bined operating control of the three 
military departments with research 
and development programs as distin- 
guished from policy and coordination 
as he now exercises. 

Mr. Quarles: That is a very import- 
ant matter of policy—how our system 
makes research and development an 
essential part of the materiel func- 


tion of each of the three military de-’ 


partments, and of course the materiel 
function is in turn their logistic means 


of carrying out their military mission. 
e 
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We would gain something in one 
direction by consolidating these pro- 
grams of research and development 
and perhaps even the materiel pro- 
gram. We would certainly lose some- 
thing in other directions by taking 
from the military departments who 
have the mission responsibility, the 
ability to supply themselves with the 
most modern materiel. 

My own judgment is that we have 
presently a good balance between 
these alternatives, although I would 
not at all imply that there isn’t further 
room for improvement. I do not advo- 
cate a consolidation of research and 
development on the research level. 

Question: Would you comment on 
the long-term implications in the race 
for training scientific people, a race 
the Soviets seem to be winning at the 
present time? 

Mr. Quarles: It is a fact that cur- 
rently the Soviets are turning out 
from their educational institucions 
something on the order of twice as 
many engineers and scientists as we 
are in this country. That depends a 
lot on how you figure numbers. 

I think it is also a fact that we 
must recognize that in the somewhat 
clumsy democratic process that we 
have to use in matters of this kind, 
we are not in all directions following 
a policy to make maximum use of 
those that we do turn out. This could 
also be improved. 

I think that this whole situation 
poses a challenge to us and is cer- 
tainly not one to be complacent about. 
On the other hand, my own appraisal 
is that we had such a long lead in 
technology, ten or fifteen years ago, 
that in spite of these numbers we 
can, as I said, competently set our- 
selves to maintain our technological 
superiority. 

Question: I would like to ask Dr. 
Kelly this question, to determine the 
effectiveness of our present air de- 
fense—will you please give me your 
estimate of the bombers that would 
come through, assuming that a force 
of 1,000 bombers were mounted 
against us and we had the early warn- 
ing from the furthest outpost. What 
would be the number that we would 
knock down and what would be the 
number of bombers that would get 
through? 

Dr. Kelly: One would have to de- 


Question: I’d like to ask Mr. 
Quarles why it would not be better 
to invest the taxpayers’ money in air- 
power rather than investing in ground 
atomic cannons? 

Mr. Quarles: I prefer to answer that 
question in Langley Field or some- 
place other than Omaha. I think that 
one must, however, insist on a bal- 
anced view of this problem. If I had 
to say that we should have another 
B-36 bomber instead of a 280-milli- 
meter atomic cannon, that would be 
a very difficult decision and one hap- 
pily which the Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Development doesn’t 
have to make. 

The answer really is that we need 
both, and the answer really is that 
our economy is capable of produc- 


ing both, and the answer really is, in 
my judgment, that the creation of the 
atomic cannon and the deploying of 
it in Europe has well justified the re- 
search and development and produc- 
tion expense that was involved. 

Question: Do you think, Mr. Cole, 
that your proposal for an Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Continental 
Defense establishes the Continental 
Defense Command as a corollary in 
the offensive field, having strike forces 
committed to the offensive task? 

Mr. Cole: If you question whether 
I feel that we should have in the 
Department of Defense an individual 
whose sole responsibility is carrying 
the offense directly to the enemy, I 
assumed we had that in Secretary 
Wilson himself.—ENp 
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Payload 2431 Ibs. for 300 miles range. 
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fine a lot more about the 1,000 than 
you have, and also to have some de- 
tailed knowledge that I don’t have at 


my fingertips, to give you percentages. 

I would say that the number that 
got through would be varied depend- 
ing, at the present time, on whether 
it was night or day, and conditions of 
the meteorology—it would be -too 
many, no matter how favorable it was. 
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gress of a bill which provides that when government doctors 
and facilities are not available to give immediate and 
complete care to an Air Force family, that the family may 
call a civilian doctor at government expense. 

Next to housing and medical care, I believe that a lead- 
ing cause of hardship in the Air Force—perhaps the leading 
cause—is the incessant separations from wife and children. 
These are caused by frequent temporary duty, either over- 
seas or at schools in this country. And think of the family 
insecurity that is brought about by frequent and sudden 
changes in station. 

The cause of all this moving around is well known in 
the Air Force, but I doubt whether it is known at all to 
the general public. 

Part of it has been due to our heavy undertakings to 
the NATO countries. We are by far the principal contribu- 
tor to airpower of the Free World. For years now, a com- 
paratively few wings have had to take repeated tours of 
duty overseas—sometimes at short notice, with the wives 
and families left behind to get on as best they could. 
(Incidentally, with the increasing strength of our Air 
Force, overseas duty will now be shared among many 
more units, and we shall achieve much more stability.) 

Then, we have had to do a tremendous amount of 
retraining, during our change over from propeller to jet 
airplanes. Perhaps we have overdone this additional train- 
ing, but I think that the whole Air Force will agree with 
me that it is better to over-train than under-train. 

The greatest cause of family insecurity is the fact that 
we have had to draw skilled airmen and officers out of 
existing units, and use them as cadres to activate the new 
units of our expanding program. There has been no way 
we could avoid this. Each new wing requires a nucleus of 
highly trained men to handle its new equipment, and to 
teach new men how to take over. 

We are not out of the woods yet on any part of this 
program. I am not going to make any easy promises that 
I cannot fulfill. We still have twenty-two more wings to 
activate. But I will say this: I think that the worst is over. 
Within two years, the Air Force will reach a stable point. 
In the meantime, here is what we are going to do to cut 
down hardships all we can: 

@ We are setting up procedures by which an airman 
and his family will get at least sixty days’ notice of each 
permanent change of station. There will be exceptions— 
we can’t do it all overnight, but in general, the family 
will know when they are going, where they are going, and 
the type of housing awaiting them. We are also going to 
try and make these moves coincide with the end of the 
children’s school year, and we are providing for concurrent 
travel wherever housing is available. 

@ We have secured legislation which raises the weight 
allowance, for moving household effects, to a maximum 
11,000 pounds. We can also vary the weight allowance to 
our families according to their needs. We are also consid- 
ering provisions for travel allowances for children under 
five vears old—an allowance that does not now exist. 

@ We are asking for the enactment of new legislation 
which would provide for a special dislocation allowance. 
Each family would be paid one month’s extra housing 
allowance on a permanent change of station, to take care 
of the many extras involved in moving from one house 
to another. 

The last, but far from least of the troubles we are trying 
to reform, has to do with the commissaries and Post 
Exchanges. 

You know, the general public thinks that the Air Force 
lives for next-to-nothing, that they buy their groceries and 
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clothes and almost anything they want at cut-rate prices. 
You and I know how untrue this is. The commissaries and 
Post Exchanges are under incessant attack. Their stocks 
have been cut back. Their prices have been raised. Sur- 
charges have been imposed on their sales. Paid lobbies in 
Washington continue trying to get them closed altogether. 

For my part, I can hardly tell you the contempt I feel 
for people, for organizations, who are trying to take away 
from the armed services their only chance to make their 
meager wages go a little farther. I will say this: as long 
as I have this job, I will fight to the utmost to prevent the 
closing of the commissaries and the Post Exchanges. Far 
from closing them, I want to see their facilities expanded. I 
want to see them have bigger stocks, more name brands, 
lower prices. I want to restore to them the right to take 
“special orders” for objects not in stock. We have already 
put an end to the unbusinesslike procedure of having the 
commissaries close on pay day, of all days, to take inven- 
tory. I believe there are many more things we can do to 
help them serve the Air Force better. I propose to secvre 
an expert management survey to help us improve the way 
they operate. 

And bear in mind, all this costs the government nothing! 
In fact, the government makes money, for the Post Ex- 
changes pay for almost all the recreational activities on an 
air base—facilities which perhaps the government should 
provide. 

Now, that covers the main items we are going to reform. 
I have only had time to cover the top of each problem. 
There are many I haven't touched at all. For example, I 
recognize the inequities in retirement and survivor benefits, 
These subjects are under study and wiil be corrected, I 
hope. Not one of these things is, in itself, all-important. 
Put together, however, they make the difference between 
an Air Force career being attractive to the best men in 
our country, or being unattractive. 

There are things that have crept up on us unawares. 
Our pay has not kept pace with the times. Our facilities 
have not kept pace with our expansion. I wonder how 
many of us stop to think that while we had 1,800 officers 
before World War II, we have 130,000 today; that we 
had only 18,000 airmen then, against 818,000 today. The 
tremendous rise in the importance of airpower is still 
new. It is still hard to realize how much our equipment has 
changed, how much it demands of the men who are now 
responsible for the safety of our homes. 

We must reform these evils. I give serious warning to 
the public that if we don’t, we shall run into a serious 
crisis in manpower within twelve months—a crisis that 
won't be cured by money or by the draft. We shall face 
a serious drop in efficiency. We shall not be able to main- 
tain an adequate watch over our country. That would be 
a tremendous opportunity for our enemies, Let us never 
forget that a single night could change the face of our 
country beyond recognition. 

Now comes the question: What will all these reforms 
cost? The answer may surprise many people. Once they 
are set up, they won’t cost anything at all! We shall save 
money. I remind vou that, in terms of money, we are now 
losing some $2 billion a year in trained manpower. If 
we induce a highly skilled officer to withdraw his resigna- 
tion, we save over $500,000. If an electronics expert de- 
cides to reenlist, we save $75,000. For each one percent 
rise in the over-all reenlistment rate, we save about $100 
million in each four-year enlistment period. Compared 
with these savings, the cost of our reforms will be trifling. 

Saving money is nothing new to the present Administra- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Cessna Power Sparks Army! 


Above, a striking demonstration of take-off 
performance by one of Cessna’s L-19 “Bird 
Dogs.’’ Even when fully loaded, these 
powerful Army airplanes are clear and 
climbing in seconds! They operate in and 
out of short, unprepared fields, serve 7 basic 
Army branches, have flown every tough 
combat assignment from fire direction to 
wire laying! 

And now, in a peacetime role, L-19’s broaden 
their service to the nation. Active Army 
units use them for observation, administra- 
tion transportation, courier work, traffic 
control, even insect spraying. Men of the 
Army Aviation School and National Guard 
train in L-19’s. During floods, tornados and 
other civil emergencies, Cessna “Bird Dogs’ 
aid in state relief work. For 4 years, Cessna 
L-19’s have successfully performed every job 
a versatile U.S. Army could give them! And 
for 4 years, every L-19 has been delivered 
to the Army “on schedule’”’! 
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Low 
Maintenance Leader! 


Cessna L-19’s require less main- 
tenance than any other airplane 
used in Army Aviation.They are 
easily serviced under toughest 
field conditions, even when pun- 
ishing 10-below-zero tempera- 
tures stop most outside work! 
Cessna L-19’s low mainte- 
nance featuresinclude:Smooth, 
service-proved 213 H.P. engine, 
all-metal construction, world’s 
safest, simplest landing gear. 
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tion of the Air Force. To give you some other examples: 
by various labor-saving moves in this country, and Opera- 
tion Native Son overseas, we have saved the time of 
54,000 airmen, enough to man eight medium bomb wings 
with all their support echelons. By the time we get through, 
we shall be able to run our 187-wing Air Force with 
975,000 men—235,000 men fewer than was first estimated. 
And we are not forgetting the equipment. By increasing 
the life of an engine from seventy-five hours to 600 hours, 
and by tightening up our supply resources, we have been 
able to cancel some 12,000 engines, costing about $2 
billion. These are just a few of many examples I could 
give you, 

As of June 30, we had over $8 billion of unobligated, 
authorized funds. It is all earmarked, under the law, for 
public works and equipment, and I don’t have authority 
to use any of it to set up the reforms I have described. I 
certainly think we should be authorized to better the living 
conditions of our people. That is the only way we can 
secure the utmost quality in the air defense of our country. 
To me, there is nothing impressive in size unless it is 
accompanied by quality. When you think of the immense 
power of each one of our modern aircraft, I think you 
will agree with me when I say, I would rather have one 
select, veteran crew for a long and dangerous mission, 
than I would have ten who lack experience. Bravery alone 
is not enough in the jet-atomic age. 

On this subject of quality in the Air Force, I want to 
mention the Air Force Academy. It is the recognition that 
the Air Force has come of age. I have just come from 
its site. It is a magnificent setting. I met there with the 
architects and engineers who are to supervise its construc- 
tion. They are enthusiastic about it, and tell me that we 
can build an outstanding institution which will be the 
pride of the nation. Here the Air Force will train its future 
leaders, Here we must assemble the best young men of 
our country. I want to call on the members of the Air Force 
Association, really the alumni of the Air Force, to assist 
us by getting the outstanding young men of your com- 
munities interested in this new institution. Incidentally, 
if one of these young men should turn out to be a star 
quarterback or halfback as well, don’t let it stand in his 
way! 

On a more serious level, I also want to appeal to you in 
this Association, and to all the citizens of our country, to 
help by letting the men now in the Air Force, their wives, 
and their loved ones, know how much we respect them, 
and that we do appreciate the sacrifices they make to keep 
our country safe. 

Let us thank them not by words, but by improving their 
living conditions. 

Now may I close on a personal note. It has been an in- 
spiration to serve as your Secretary of the Air Force this 
last year and a half. I have nothing but praise for the 
airmen and officers for the outstanding job they are doing 
for their country. 

When I see the devotion and dedication to duty that is 
so willingly given, it makes any contribution of mine seem 
small, but I do want to say this: 

I realize perfectly well that in this speech I have made 
some serious commitments to the men and women of our 
service. I have not done so lightly. I have given each 
subject careful thought. I want everyone in the Air Force 
to hear me when I make this pledge: that as long as I 
am Secretary, I will fight unceasingly, with any and every 
resource I have, to make good on my commitments, and 
to make the Air Force the most sought- after and prized 
career in the United States.—-END 


AFA’s action on 





The MANPOWER PROBLEM 


IR Force Secretary Talbott received the support of 

AFA delegates in his pledge to make the Air Force 
a more sought-after career. Twelve of the resolutions 
passed by the delegates dealt with ways of brightening 
the manpower picture, and of these, five were concerned 
with improving conditions of men and women now in 
the Air Force. 

Because the military man’s pay scale has not kept pace 
with the rising cost of living, the delegates passed a reso- 
lution calling on Congress to grant servicemen a pay boost. 
The increase, delegates agreed, should be big enough to 
attract capable men who will make a career of the AF. 

But increasing pay is only one way to help whip the 
manpower problem. Such benefits as housing, PX facilities, 
and a better system of transfers were among others dele- 
gates acted on in resolutions. 

On housing, the delegates felt that Congress has fallen 
far short of the military requirement in relieving the family 
housing problem. The resolution called for legislation to 
provide adequate housing for all service families. The 

(Continued on following page) 
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MANPOWER PROBLEM 


CONTINUED 





lopping off of the so-called fringe benefits was also criti- 
cized, since this practice has “reduced the standard of 
living of servicemen and their families to an irreducible 
minimum.” This resolution listed areas in which fringe 
benefits could make service life more attractive: 

@ Restoring PX facilities. 

@ Giving substantial quarters and rations allowances — / 
to all grades of enlisted men with families living at mili- 
tary bases. 

@ Reinstating the system of transfer by application. 

@ Establishing and adhering to a better promotion 
system. 

@ Giving enlisted men a better chance for OCS. 

@ Considering home towns when making assignments, 

@ The resolution also called for the appointment of a 
civilian commission to investigate military benefits gen- 
erally with a view toward seeing that servicemen are 
paid on a basis comparable to private industry. 

The delegates also rapped the Air Force's career field 
concept, calling it too inflexible, and recommended that 
the USAF improve the program to provide greater flexi- 
bility while encouraging interest in highly-specialized 
fields. 

in a move to give enlisted men more recognition, dele- 
gates resolved that a special AFA medal and ribbon should 
be awarded honor graduates from the Air Force’s various 
non-com academies. AFA will ask the USAF to authorize ~ 
such honor graduates to wear the ribbon on the regulation 
uniform. 

AFA delegates, acknowledging that the quality of to- 
morrow’s Air Force depends on the young men of the 
nation in school today, passed several resolutions aimed 
at improving the AF-ROTC and also stimulating an in- 
terest in flying among America’s youth. 

One resolution called on Congress to authorize flight 
training as a regular part of the Air-ROTC program, on 
the grounds that such action would provide a greater 
incentive for college graduates to follow Air Force careers. 

Another declared that the AF-ROTC should be the 
“most desirable and attractive of anv of the services,” and 
recommended that there should be a complete review of 
the program in order to cure its present defects. 

In line with the feeling that ROTC students should 
have the opportunity to participate in actual fiving ac- 
tivities, the delegates also felt that this interest should be 
promoted at an even earlier age. This resulted in a resolu- 
tion calling on the USAF to undertake a “vigorous pro- 
gram” to organize and instruct the youth of the nation in 
a glider flying activity, designed for those under eighteem 

Air Force Secretary Harold Talbott was commended in 
a resolution for the prompt action taken in selecting the 
Colorado Springs, Colo., site of the new Air Force Academy 
and for the steps already taken toward its construction. 
In other action dealing with the Academy, AFA delegates 
recommended that selected students from each service 
Academy spend a portion of their training as exchange 
students. at the Academies of the other services. Another 
resolution asked Congressmen to give due consideration 
to qualified airmen from their respective states and dis- 
tricts when making ointments to the Air Force 
Academy. 

The delegates noted that the Army has a system undef 
which secondary-school students may receive military 
training, using equipment furnished by the Army but 
maintained by the training institution at no cost to thé 
Army. The delegates recommended that Air Force authori 
ties should follow suit and establish a similar training) 
program under Air Force direction.—ENpD 





























































































































Where’s “Charlie”? 


The “bird” will find him! 

As it rockets along at supersonic 
speeds—high above the earth—its 
guidance system directs it unerringly 
to target ‘‘Charlie.”’ 

Electronics makes today’s accurate 
missile guidance a reality —and elec- 
tronics is the past, present and future 
of RCA. 

For years, RCA has been working 
with the Armed Forces on design and 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT 


engineering of more accurate, more 
effective missile-guidance systems. 
The same RCA engineering facilities 
—from original planning to final 
production stages—are available for 
development of complete electronic 
systems of all kinds. For additional 
information, write to Government 
Department, Engineering Products 
Division, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N.J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


@ ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION CAMDEN, N.J. 
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Lt. Col. John P. Stapp, chief of the 
AF Aeromedical Field Laboratory, gets 
Science Trophy from General Doolittle. 


Maj. Charles E. Yeager, USAF test pilot, 
receives the Flight Trophy from General 
Doolittle as Secretary Talbott watches, 
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Gill Robb Wilson accepts the Hoyt S. Vandenberg Trophy, 





Airpower Awards 





/§ at the 1954 Airpower Banquet at Boy’s Town, near 
[& Omaha. In addition, six Citations of Honor were given 
for contributions to airpower. 

e AFA’s highest honor, the H. H. Arnold Trophy, went 
to Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, named “Aviation’s 
Man of the Year” for 1954, for his leadership in giving 
“needed recognition and expression to the concept of the 
importance of airpower as an instrument of national policy.” 
Mr. Dulles was unable to be in Omaha to receive his 
trophy but sent a message of acceptance. 

e The Hoyt S. Vandenberg Memorial Trophy, formerly 
called the Air Age Trophy, was awarded to Gill Robb 
Wilson, an AFA Director and editor and publisher of 
Flying Magazine, for “laboring unceasingly to educate 
America to the implications of the Air Age.” 

e@ The Science Trophy went to Lt. Col. John P. Stapp, 
chief of the Air Force’s Aeromedical Field Laboratory at 
Holloman AFB, N. M., for his “research into the problems 
of high-speed flight, conducted at grave personal risk.” 
Colonel Stapp has repeatedly subjected himself to high 
“G” loads to determine the effect of crashes and high- 
speed bailouts on the human body. 

@ Maj. Charles E. Yeager, USAF test pilot and the first 
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|: FORCE Association’s six top awards were presented 


Top awards for 1954 are presented at the 
Airpower Banquet at Boy’s Town in climax 
to AFA’s Eighth Annual Convention 


man to fly faster than sound, was named for AFA’s Flight 
Trophy and cited for his “continued skillful piloting of 
research aircraft,” which has “opened new vistas of speed 
and altitude to meet the military requirement.” 

e@ The Arts and Letters Trophy went to Charles J. V. 
Murphy, one of the editors of Fortune Magazine, for his 
military-strategic reporting through which “thousands of 
influential readers have become aware of the complexity 
of the airpower requirement.” Mr. Murphy was cited for 
his “wisdom, knowledge, and creative ability.” 

e The Earl T. Ricks Memorial Trophy (see page 67) 
went to Ist Lt. Charles J. Young, the New Jersey Ait 
National Guard pilot who won the AFA-sponsored ANG- 
jet race from California to Detroit in July. 

AFA Citations of Honor went to the city of Omaha, for 
achievement in community relations; the Thunderbirds, 
the USAF’s precision jet flying team; Don Murray, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning editorial writer of the Boston Herald; the 
writing team of Francis and Katharine Drake for theif 
stories in The Reader's Digest; William Guthrie, Warner 
Brothers film studio executive; and Congressman W. Ster- 
ling Cole (R.-N. Y.), chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy for his “leadership in the field of atomic 
energy. —END | 











THE aviation industry’s need to know more about its 
biggest customer was responsible for the birth of AFA’s 
Industrial Associate program. Through it, firms with a 
stake in military aviation can participate in AF A activi- 
ties and receive exclusive Industrial Service Reports, 
which keep them up-to-date on the organization and 


more information on program, write: 


personnel of the USAF. Part of the funds from the 
Industrial Associate program is earmarked for AFA’s 
Annual Convention. Thus, much credit for the success 
of the 1954 Convention must go to AFA’s Partners in 
Airpower. Acknowledging that support, here are the 
companies now in AFA’s Industrial Associate program. 


AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 
Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Famous for nonstop coast-to-coast service, the DC-7 is America’s fast- 
est airliner, with a cruising speed of 365 miles-per-hour. American’s 
DC-7’s feature air conditioning on the ground as well as aloft. Today 
American Airlines has 25 DC-7’s serving New York, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Washington, San Francisco, Detroit, Tulsa and Fort Worth. 











THE CONVAIR 


The speedy modern Convair, combining comfort and convenience, is 
perfectly suited to American’s numerous short intercity flights. By using 
its unique hand baggage rack, passengers can avoid checking their lug- 
gage if they wish, thus saving time on arrival. There are 76 Convair 
Flagships now in service on American’s routes, 


There is a natural connection between the supe- 
riority of the equipment used by American 
Airlines and the popularity of Flagship travel. 
Over the years American’s aircraft have al- 
ways symbolized air travel at its best. And 
today the 188 planes that wear the American 
Airlines emblem represent the finest Flagship 


Fleet of all time. With each of the famous 
foursome shown above outstanding in its own 
field of service — from a three hundred mile 
business hop to a three thousand mile vacation 
journey — it is not surprising that American 
Airlines carries more passengers than any 
other airline in the world. 
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— DeC6B 


This popular long-range transport and its sister ship, the DC-6, exem- 
plify the post-war development of larger and faster passenger planes. 
American was first to offer this luxurious transport on its low cost Blue 
Ribbon Aircoach flights as well as its regular fare service. Currently, the 
Flagship Fleet includes 75 DC-6 and DC-6B aircraft. 
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THE DOC-GA 


The introduction of the DC-6A, largest, fastest cargo plane in operation 
today, enables American Airlines to offer customers next-morning de- 
livery on east to west coast shipments. American, both pioneer and pace 
setter in the air freight field, has 3 DC-6A and 9 DC-4 Airfreighters at 
the service of shippers throughout the country. 








At right (above) you see the first air 
turbine starter able to give continu- 
ous starts. This was pioneered by 
AiResearch in 1948. It weighed 17 lbs., 
produced 35 hp. and was used to start 
one of America’s first turboprop 
engines: the Allison T-40. 

But even then giant jet engines de- 
signed to produce 10,000 lbs. of thrust 
were on the drafting boards. Starting 
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Designers and manufacturers of aircraft 


CABIN AIR COMPRESSORS + TURBINE MOTORS + GAS TURBINE ENGINES 


requirements were four times that of 
earlier jet engines. Could AiResearch 
create and manufacture such a starter, 
asked the Air Force. 

AiResearch could — and did! 

The answer is the unit at the left 
(above). Weighing only 27.5 lbs. and 
only slightly larger than the original 
model, it develops 140 hp. It is the 
only 140 hp. starter rugged enough to 








Jet Starter...” 


FOUR TIMES THE HORSEPOWER...LESS THAN TWICE THE WEIGHT! 


receive unqualified approval under 
Air Force qualification tests: MIL-E- 
5866A and MIL-E-5272! 

Behind AiResearch starters are over 
10,000 hours of operation in the lab- 
oratory and they have already pro- 
duced over 100,000 successful starts 
in the field .. . evidence of the ability 
of AiResearch to deliver unusual 
power in small, light-weight packages. 
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AT THE END OF THE RUNWAY 


By Edmund F. Hogan 


IR National Guard fighter pilots are 
taking an active part in the air 
defense of the nation, and Air 

Reserve jet pilots soon will be on alert 
at the end of the runway, it was re- 
vealed at the first annual Reserve 
Forces Conference, which kicked off 
AFA’s Eighth Annual Convention in 
Omaha. 

Brig. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, chief 
of the Air Force Division, National 
Guard Bureau, told some 1,200 Regu- 
lars, Guardsmen, and Reservists packed 
into the main ballroom of the Fon- 
tenelle Hotel that a number of ANG 
units “are now standing five-minute 
runway alert.” 

The program, originally conceived 
by Maj. Gen. George G. Finch, Deputy 
for ANG Affairs at Continental Air 
Command, and approved by Lt. Gen. 
Leon W. Johnson, ConAC Commander, 
and Gen. Benjamin Chidlaw, Air De- 
fense Commander, calls for five pilots 
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to be available at selected locations. 
The pilots are called to active duty for 
short periods of time, ranging from 
one to fifty-nine days. 

General Johnson told the conference 
that “we propose the same thing for 
our Reserve squadrons.” ConAC, 
General Johnson said, “plans and ex- 
pects to have Air Reservists guarding 
this country day-in and day-out, right 
along with the Air Defense Command 
at twenty-seven localities as soon as 
the arrangements can be worked out.” 

Generals Johnson and Wilson were 
two of the four panelists at the con- 
ference. The others were Maj. Gen. 
William E. Hall, Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Reserve Forces, and John I. 
Lerom, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force for Reserve and ROTC 


Affairs. Arthur F. Kelly, former Presi-’ 


dent of AFA and a Reserve colonel, 
acted as moderator. 
Gen. George C. Kenney set the 
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stage for the conference in an open- 
ing address in which he placed the 
problem of the Reserve components 
in perspective. AFA’s new Chairman 
of the Board called for establishing 
the mission of the Reserve, setting up 
the requirements, planning for the 
administration of the components, and 
sound legislation needed to implement 
a program (see page 73). 

The issue of the Reserve program 
was the magnet that attracted Reserv- 
ists and Guardsmen from every section 
of the country. General Hall did not 
sidestep it. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Reserve Forces recalled that the for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Dr. John A. Hannah, had been quoted 
as saying substantially that the Eisen- 
hower Administration was considering 
a program that would abolish the Air 
Force Reserve and create a federalized 

(Continued on following page) 
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Air National Guard as the sole Reserve 
component of the Air Force. 

General Hall went on to say that 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
had, in effect, denied the Hannah 
position with a statement on August 3, 
which said: 

“Our plans call for a greatly strength- 
ened National Guard and for increased 


‘| responsibilities for the National Guard. 
'| There is no plan to abolish the organ- 
|| ized Reserves of the Army or the Air 
‘| Force. On the contrary, these units 


must be properly integrated into the 


‘| entire program.” 


Numerous conflicting statements on 


|| the future of the Air Force Reserve 


have “caused uneasiness,” General 
Hall said. But, he added, “I'd like to 
give it as my opinion—and I’ve been 
fairly close to this subject, including 
the study on Reserve mobilization re- 
quirements—that there is nothing in 
the present program which will not be 
required by any set of future mobili- 
zation requirements. And there is 
nothing going on in the Air Force 
Reserve today which will not fit into 
any scheme anybody can dream up.” 

Convention delegates themselves 
took notice of the federalization 
thought and adopted a resolution, 
sponsored by AFA’s thirteen-member 
Air Guard Council, placing the Air 
Force Association on record against 
any plan to bring the Guard under 
direct federal control. 

_“Be it resolved,” the resolution read, 
“that the President of the Air Force 
Association be directed to advise ap- 
propriate individuals and agencies in 
the Executive and Legislative branches 
of our government that this Associa- 
tion holds itself to be unalterably 
opposed to any plan, program, or 
organizational change that under any 
guise would have the effect of fed- 
eralizing the Air National Guard by 
destroying the primary direct control 
of the states and territories.” 

General Hall decried what he called 
“shotgun criticisms” of the Reserve 
Forces program. These could, he said, 
“destroy any programs, irrespective of 
how good, and completely kill any 
interest that might exist.” 

The general questioned the validity 
of such criticisms in light of “a very 
substantial increase in every element 
of the Reserve Forces program” in the 
last year. These increases, General 
Hall said, could be found in member- 
ship and participation, and in facilities. 

He called for assistance in encour- 
aging greater participation by airmen 
in the Reserve program and for help 
in acquiring the proper space for loca- 
tion of the new Air Reserve Centers. 
Present law requires that the Air Force 
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Gen. George C. Kenney 


AF A’s new Chairman of the Board, 
speaking before the Reserve Forces 
Conference, asks that the military 
mission of the Reserve be established. 


HE Reserve Forces problem, as 
Te as the Air Force, the Army, and 

the Navy are concerned, has been 
kicked around for years. And no one 
in the Pentagon has yet come up with 
a sound program. The military mission 
of the Reserve Forces has not been 
established, so that it is impossible to 
set up sound requirements, or do 
sound military programming and plan- 
ning. So long as this condition exists, 
we will have chaos with individual 
and group injustices, grievances, and 
many disgruntled Reservists. 

I would like to see these issues aired 
on a broad basis, in the light of the 
precirious situation which confronts 
this country and the world. 

Let us bear in mind that the sur- 


vival of our country is at stake; that 
survival is far more important than 
the troubles of any individual. No per- 
sonal problem can be as important as 
that confronting the country, and our 
thinking should be geared along that 
line—not to personalities. 

The Russians are feverishly build- 
ing a stockpile of nuclear weapons 
and the aircraft to deliver them. They 
are fast approaching the day when 
their staff will report to the fat boy 
in the Kremlin that they are ready for 
the knockout blow, and all indications 
are that on that day the whistle will 
blow and the attack will be launched. 

On that day, the Active establish- 
ment, the Air National Guard, and 
those Air Reserve individuals or units 
who are ready to function in a matter 
of hours will be all that will stand 
between our survival or our downfall. 

They are the ones who must halt 
the enemy bombing raids and knock 
out our opponent. If they fail, our 
problems will be solved by Kremlin 
edict. In this survival phase, the ready 
Reserve Forces play an important 
part. 

Now, how about the rest of the Re- 
serve Forces who will require retrain- 
ing or refresher courses to carry out 
the military tasks to be assigned them? 

If we get by the survival stage, it 
will be because we have knocked out 
the Soviet, and because his colossal 
empire, comprising a third of the pop- 
ulation of the world, has collapsed. 

We will still have the victory to 
win. The world chaos that will follow 
the Soviet collapse will parallel the 
break-up of the Roman Empire. The 
satellite nations will break away and 
the various races, now in the Soviet 
Union itself, will split into separate 
warring entities, all trying to carve out 
boundaries of their own. 

Finland will move to get her lost 
territory. Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia will try to regain their inde- 
pendence and acquire what they be- 
lieve should be their domain. Poland 
will be in trouble with Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, and quarreling with 
her new neighbors—Byelo-Russia and 
the Ukraine, who will separate from 


the rest of Russia. The Balkans will 
be at each others throats, since they 
all hold territory that once belonged 
to someone else. Russia proper has 
Kazaks, Georgians, Azerbaijanians, 
and Armenians who have been, and 
will want to be, independent again. 
Asia will boil over from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Pacific. And famine, 
disease, and death will make orderly 
existence impossible unless something 
is done about it. 

The United States is the only coun- 
try that can handle the problems, and 
we would have to handle them to win 
the war and the peace. 

This would be the second phase of 
the war—pacification and occupation 
until order is restored. It would not 
be over for years and here is where 
the balance of the Reserve compo- 
nents would go into action. We would 
need everything we could get. Air 
transport units, air support units, para- 
troopers, and light, fast-moving troop 
units would all play a vital part in 
speeding up the solution. The Army, 
both Regular and Reserve compo- 
nents, would go into action, and the 
Navy would transport men and sup- 
plies to trouble-spots overseas. 

I believe that someone in Washing- 
ton must see this picture in the light 
of present-day conditions, lay down 
the missions, set up the requirements, 
plan for the administration of the Re- 
serve organization and put through 
the sound, carefully thought-out leg- 
islation needed to implement the pro- 
gram. 

Until that is done, we are all: grop- 
ing in the dark. In the meantime, I 
am afraid that piecemeal legislation 
before the mission and requirements 
are defined will cloud the picture more 
than ever. 

Therefore, while I believe that the 
subject of Reserve Forces needs to be 
discussed so that we can do what must 
be done to resolve the problem, I ask 
you once again to look at the broad 
picture and to make recommendations; 
first, to help this country counter the 
existing threat to our survival; and 
next, to take care of individual diffi- 
culties.—ENb 
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acquire Air Reserve Center space 
through the General Services Admin- 
istration. GSA contracts for space in 
two categories: general purpose and 
special purpose. 

The Air Force gets into a bind be- 
cause GSA operates under a directive 
Which establishes space for Air Re- 
serve Centers as “general purpose.” 
This ineans that GSA finds the amount 
of space Air Force needs for the Cen- 
ter at the cheapest price. Thus, al- 
though a Center must be convenient 


and attractive to draw Reservists, 
GSA often makes available such space 
as old warehouses in out-of-the-way 
places, which need major rehabilita- 
tion before they can be used. 

In support of the manpower and 
facilities thoughts raised by General 
Hall, the Convention adopted two 
resolutions. One declared that enlisted 
Reservists are staying away from the 
program because they feared recall to 
active duty would subject their fam- 
ilies to financial hardship. To dispel 


this fear, the resolution called for a 
Reserve “recall bonus,” similar to the 
reenlistment bonus in effect for active- 
duty airmen, as a means of helping 
“recruitment within the Air Force 
Reserve.” 

The second resolution would have 
the effect of switching Air Reserve 
Center space from the “general” into 
the “special purpose” category. It 
called upon the Department of De- 
fense to “take necessary action to have 

(Continued on following page) 
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the space for promotion of the Air 
Reserve program declared special 
purpose space, which will permit the 
Air Force to acquire suitable and ade- 
quate space to carry out the long-range 
Reserve program.” 

Mr. Lerom addressed the conference 
principally on the need to make flying 
training available to Air Force ROTC 
students. “If we can get these boys 
into light aircraft,” he said, “indoc- 
trinate them, and give them the urge 
and incentive to fly, were going to 
have people swamping the gates at 
the flying schools.” 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary said 
America’s youth seemingly had more 
interest in “security and retirement” 
than in “flying windmills.” It is im- 
perative, he continued, “that we reach 





Deputy Ass’t Secretary of 
the AF, John I. Lerom, 
stresses the need for AF- 
ROTC flying training. 


the young man at an age when he is 
impressionistic enough to realize that 
the Wright Brothers’ not staying in 
the bicycle business is the greatest 
thing that ever happened.” 

Legislation to authorize pilot train- 
ing for ROTC students was introduced 
in the closing days of the 83d Con- 
gress, too late for action. Mr. Lerom, 
however, quoted a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee as 
saying: 

“We think this is wholesome, it’s 
non-controversial, it will stimulate that 
second line of training facilities which 
this country so desperately needs, and 
we don’t foresee any difficulty in the 
next session in its early passage.” 

The legislation would provide about 
thirty hours of pilot training for each 
student enrolled in the program. It 
would affect some 6,000 cadets a year 
in 188 colleges and universities. 

Training would be given by CAA- 
approved flying schools at a cost esti- 
mated in the neighborhood of $12 an 
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Reservists will help to 
guard the Nation along 
with ADC, according to 
Lt. Gen. Leon W. Johnson. 


hour. The Air Force would save money 
in the long run, Mr. Lerom said, be- 
cause the program would serve to 
eliminate those not suited for Air 
Force Aviation Cadet training before 
they ever undertook to get their pilot’s 
wings at a cost of about $50 per hour 
for each Cadet. 

“Certain of these individuals,” Mr. 
Lerom said, “may be prone to airsick- 
ness. They may have a fear-to-fly com- 
plex that’s completely unknown to 
them. They may be completely inept. 
And we feel that we will save money 
by eliminating those boys who 
shouldn’t be in the Air Force Cadet 
program at ten or twelve dollars an 
hour in contrast to what it costs when 
they go to flying schools in grade as 
a commissioned officer.” 


id 


Mr. Lerom’s introduction of Col. 
John H. Batten of Wisconsin, who 
received the United States Air Force’s 
Scroll of Appreciation for his services 
to the Reserve components (see “Air- 
power in the News,” page 12), brought 
the first official announcement of 
AFA’s plans to inaugurate a number 
of awards to units and individuals of 
the Air Guard and Air Reserve. 

This program actually began this 
year when the Air Force Association 
sponsored the first annual Earl T. 
Ricks Memorial Trophy Race, a com- 
petition for ANG jet pilots held last 
July 24 between Ontario International 
Airport, in California, and Detroit. 
The race was won by Lt. Charles J. 
Young of the New Jersey Air National 
Guard (Am Force, Sept. 754), and 
he received the Ricks Trophy from 
James H. Doolittle, Medal of Honor 
winner and founder of AFA, at the 
eighth annual Airpower Banquet. 

Mr. Kelly announced that at next 
year’s Reserve Forces Conference, in 
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Maj. Gen. William E. Hall, 
Ass’t C/S, Reserve, de- 
cries “shotgun criticisms” 
of the Reserve program. 


San Francisco, the Air Force Associa- 
tion will present four Reserve awards, 
One will go to the outstanding Air 
National Guard unit. Another will be 
given to the outstanding Air Reserve 
unit. The third will go to the Reserve 
airman responsible for recruiting the 
greatest number of airmen into Air 
Reserve wings and Air Reserve sup- 
port units. And the fourth will be pre- 
sented to an outstanding airman of the 
Air National Guard. 

Winners, the moderator said, “will 
be determined on the basis of criteria 
established by the Air Force and the 
National Guard Bureau.” 

Generals Johnson and Wilson ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the progress 
being made in Reserve and Guard 
flying activity. And in this area AFA 





ANG units are now stand- 
ing five-minute runway 

alerts, according to Brig. 
Gen. Winston P. Wilson. 


delegates approved three resolutions. 

The first called attention to the 
fact that ANG and Reserve units have 
demonstrated in the past that when 
properly equipped they possess the 
ability to carry out the tactical mis- 
sions assigned to them. Further, the 
resolution went on, the so-called 
“weekend warriors” are taking an ac- 
tive part in air defense at the present 
time. Therefore, the resolution con- 
cluded, the Air National Guard and 
the Air Reserve should be given “first- 
line, tactical equipment to make them 
more fully capable of carrying out the 
vital defense mission to which they 
are assigned.” 

The second resolution in this cate- 
gory concerned the Air National Guard 
exclusively. It noted that many states 
have indicated a willingness to sup- 
port and recruit additional ANG tac- 
tical squadrons and that these would 
give the opportunity to participate to 
officers and airmen presently unable 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Ist Lt. Charles J. Young of the N. J. 
ANG, winner of the first AFA Ricks 


Memorial jet race, accepts his trophy. 


to join a Tables of Organization unit. 
In the interest of providing additional 
airpower at reduced cost, the resolu- 
tion concluded, additional Air Na- 
tional Guard tactical squadrons should 
“be made available for assignment to 
those states which express their will- 
ingness and capability to support 
them.” 

The third resolution in the series 
concerned with flying activities called 
for additional training periods for 
rated members of the Reserve and 
Guard to compensate these people for 
the amount,of time they are required 
to spend to meet minimum flying time 
requirements. This resolution observed 
that rated Reserve and ANG people 
must meet the same yearly flying re- 
quirements—under Air Force Reg 60-2 
—as their counterparts on active duty. 
Reserve and Guard flyers do not re- 
ceive monthly hazard pay as do flyers 
on active duty. Instead, they receive 
a fraction of this hazard pay, based on 
forty-eight air base assemblies and 
fifteen days of active duty per year. 
It is virtually impossible to meet 60-2 
requirements on such a schedule, the 
Reservists contend, and therefore they 
are required to give up additional 
nights and weekends—without com- 
pensation—to satisfy flying time mini- 
mums. 

In his prepared presentation, Gen- 
eral Wilson made reference to the Air 
Guard’s having reached a strength in 
excess of 50,000, including about 
6,000 officers. The Air Guard Council, 
noting the officer strength, found the 
Convention solidly behind it in a reso- 
lution calling for a change in USAF 
policy and ANG manning tables to 
permit a greater number of experi- 
enced airmen to be commissioned. 
Present age limitations further pre- 
clude commissioning many outstand- 
ing airmen, the resolution added, and 
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called for modification of “existing 
policies and regulations so as to permit 
the commissioning of qualified enlisted 
personnel according to equitable and 
forward-looking criteria so that the 
officer corps may be enriched by the 
knowledge and techniques that long 
experience alone can provide.” 

Ninety minutes of discussion fol- 
lowed the formal presentations of the 
four panel members and covered such 
diverse subjects as bases for Reserve 
flying units, short-course training for 
Air Guard radar observers, and pres- 
ervation of units upon recall to active 
duty. 

Continued joint use of air bases 
with the Regular establishment as 
well as with civil aviation is the imme- 
diate answer to the problem of flying 
facilities for the Reserve, General 
Johnson said in reply to a question on 
this subject. 

The ConAC commander was asked 
how the Reserve will fare in light of 
the fact that air base construction for 
the 137-wing Air Force program is 
lagging and some commands are re- 
quired to station as many as three 
wings at a single base. 

General Johnson noted that a Stra- 
tegic Air Command objection to 
placing a Reserve wing on a SAC base 
had been overruled by the Air Staff. 
“We will build facilities,” he said, 
“adjacent to the field on land tied into 
the field and use the same runway 
and control tower.” 

Joint use with MATS at Randolph 
Air Force Base has worked out satis- 
factorily, he said, and concluded: “I 
am anxious to see that we have joint 
use wherever possible.” 

Arthur R. Stelljes, an Air Guard jet 
pilot in New York, brought into focus 
the short supply of radar observers in 
ANG all-weather interceptor squad- 
rons. The RO training, Stelljes pointed 
out, requires sixteen months to com- 
plete. Yet, he said, a competent radar 
instructor had indicated that only four 
weeks are required to teach a “reason- 
ably bright young man” how to oper- 
ate the radar equipment in the rear 
cockpit of the F-94 well enough to 
perform the required mission. 

General Johnson reported that Con- 
AC intended to step up its program of 
sending mobile training units directly 
to ANG bases in an effort to reduce 
the need for Guardsmen to leave their 
homes and businesses for long-course 
training schools. 

But the RO problem admits of no 
easy solution. Under present policy, 
the applicant for radar observer wings 
must have the same qualifications as 
the applicant for pilot’s wings. “We 
are,” said General Wilson, “still re- 


cruiting pilots, and you have a hard 
time talking a man into getting into 
the back seat when he has to have the 
same requirements to get into the 
front seat.” 

Air Force, however, has two studies 
under way on the problem. One con- 
templates assigning ROs from the 
active-duty Air Force to the ANG 
units where they would set up an 
observer training program at the home 
base. The other contemplates a short 
tour of active duty following a con- 
centrated, short-course training period 
at home. Evaluations are scheduled to 
be made within a month. 

In reply. to a query from Gerald 
Hayes, Wisconsin Wing Commander, 
General Hall and Mr. Lerom discussed 
Air Force plans for improving rela- 
tions between the Reserve components 
and communities. 

The basic plan for bettering com- 
munity relations has its foundation in 
Reserve Information Flights. These 
flights are composed of Reservists who 
work regularly in the information 
services field and who can work to- 
ward making their communities Re- 
serve conscious. Additionally, Mr. 
Lerom disclosed, a Service Council 
has been established at his level in the 
Air Force. The Council includes mem- 
bers from the Regular Air Force, Air 
Force Reserve, Air ROTC, and Civil 
Air Patrol. It develops plans and poli- 
ties, he said, which are passed on to 
the local Information Flights for 
guidance. 

General Johnson told the confer- 
ence that the Air Force is “trying to 
make sure” that Reserve units recalled 
in the future will not be broken up 
and members moved _.out as individual 
replacements, as happened in _ the 
majority of instances at the time of 
the recall for the Korean war. 

The issue was raised by Merle Else, 
of Minnesota, who recounted the his- 
tory of a Reserve wing in his state 
which was recalled for Korea, then 
“broken up and individuals sent all 
over to fill in holes throughout the 
United States.” As a result, Else said, 
the wing is experiencing difficulty in 
attracting officers and airmen. 

“I think,” General Johnson said, 
“that everyone who has dealt with the 
Reserve problem knows that [break- 
up of units] has been one of the things 
that bothered the Reservists as much 
as anything else on the Korean recall. 
We are trying to make sure that that 
does not happen in the future, but we 
cannot guarantee that they will not be 
recalled and then broken up.” 

Frank T. McCoy, Jr., of Nashville, 
chairman of AFA’s Air Reserve Coun- 
cil, warned, however, that it is wishful 











thinking to believe units will be re- 
called and kept together. “I hate to 
see any of us hold on to what may be 
an illusion that we may go as a unit,” 
he said. 

The ConAC commander reported 
that he favored contract school train- 
ing for Reserve units, wherever pos- 
sible. Under this system, Air Force 
contracts with college instructors to 
teach Reservists during their scheduled 
meetings at a cost of about seventy 
cents per hour for each student. One 
such program in Seattle, General 
Johnson said, gives Reservists college 
credits. 

General Johnson had welcome news 
for Reservists on flying status in the 
Seattle area. Previous attempts to 
establish a flying program in Seattle 
have met with little success. But, said 
General Johnson, the Navy now has 
agreed to the placement of one squad- 
ron at Sand Point. Another squadron 
will be established at Payne Field. 
Both, General Johnson predicted, will 
be operational “within a couple of 
months.” 

The conference learned that Air 
Force has started a program to up- 
date World War II observers, whose 
ratings will become obsolete in 1958 
unless they are retrained. 

Col. Harold E. Todd, executive to 
General Hall, reported that each of 
the thirty Reserve flying training cen- 
ters will be authorized a_ separate 
squadron to retrain the old observers 
as navigator-observers. 

“The old rating of observer is obso- 
lete,” Colonel Todd said, “so Air Force 
is planning to train 3,300 navigators 
through local flying units.” 

The problem of attracting airmen 
into the Reserve program is being 
whipped in several ways, according to 
General Johnson and Mr. Lerom. 

ConAC’s commander said . enlist- 
ments at Hensley Field in Dallas had 
hit the 600 mark, and more than 500 
airmen now were enrolled in the 
wings in Detroit and at Mitchel Air 
Force Base. ConAC, General Johnson 
reminded the conference, also has 
authority to take into the Reserve pro- 
gram 14,500 non-priority servicemen. 

Mr. Lerom, in urging continued 
emphasis on recruiting, reported that 
the Reserve Records Center in Denver 
has “definite plans under way to fur- 
nish Reserve units in the various com- 
munities with the names of those 
people who are coming off active duty 
and going back home.” 

If Reserve units will contact these 
airmen, he said, “show them what 
there is in the program, give them a 
cooling-off period when they are tired 
of the Air Force, they will come back.” 

There is no airman problem in the 
Air Guard where, General Wilson 

(Continued on following page) 
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AF-ROTC Cadet Maj. Kenneth C. Borcher was sworn in as a 2d Lt. by AF Chief 
of Staff Gen. Nathan F. Twining in a ceremony during the Convention. A 1954 
Omaha University graduate, Borcher is a member of the Arnold Air Society. 


said, more than 44,000 enlisted men 
were enrolled on June 30. By the end 
of Fiscal Year 1956, he added, the 
“present planned program of 725 units 
will have grown to a total strength of 
approximately 68,200 officers and air- 
men.” He attributed the attainment of 
Guard strength to the “complete sup- 
port of the states and communities 
where Guard units are located.” 

Both Generals Johnson and Wilson 
firmly established the operational ca- 
pability of the Reserve components in 
the over-all airpower structure. 

The Reserve has thirty flying wings 
and two depot wings. The Air National 
Guard has twenty-seven flying wings. 
Of the two, the Guard is further along 
in jet equipment. General Wilson dis- 
closed that fifty-four of the ANG’s 
eighty-seven tactical flying squadrons 
are equipped with jet aircraft, includ- 
ing Republic F-80s and F-84s, North 
American F-86s, and Lockheed F-94s. 

To -get more units into jet aircraft, 
he said, unit equipment has been 
shaved from an authorized twenty-five 
to approximately ten or twelve. Air 
Force, General Wilson reported, has 


programmed sufficient aircraft in the 


Tiext year to convert nine more Guard 
squadrons to jet operation, which will 
give the ANG a total of sixty-three jet 
squadrons by next June 30. 

In substance, the conference estab- 
lished that the Reserve and Guard 
have experienced a year of growth and 
are assets of considerable value in any 


evaluation of the nations’ total air- 
power potential. The year ahead holds 
promise of greater growth but this will 
not be accomplished easily. 

The Reserve still will require con- 
centration of effort on enlisting airmen 
and, although $18 million has been 
allocated for construction this year 
and another $15 million is programmed 
for next year, facilities will remain a 
major headache. 

The Guard still will have a shortage 
of suitable air-to-air and air-to-ground 
ranges and there is no guarantee that, 
in an expanding active-duty Air Force, 
allocations of jet aircraft will keep 
abreast of the programmed require- 
ment. 

The conference skirted any general 
discussion of policy for the Reserve 
components, but the Association's 
National Air Reserve Council took 
official notice of the place policy oc- 
cupies in any Reserve program. 

The Council sponsored, and _ the 
Convention approved, a_ resolution 
calling upon the Executive Depart- 
ment to direct that Reserve officers 
called to active duty under Section 
252 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
be paid out of Reserve and Guard 
appropriations and be excluded from 
the authorized troop ceiling of the 
active-duty Air Force. 

This act provides that there shall be 
Reserve officers on active duty at all 
headquarters of the Air Force to assist 
in preparing and administering Re- 
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serve policy. For this purpose, the act 
says, these people will be additional 
officers to the staff to which they are 
assigned. 

The Department of Defense, in con- 
cert with the Bureau of Budget, how- 
ever, has ruled that these officers are 
strictly on active duty and therefore 
come within the officer ceiling estab- 
lished by Congress. 

This first Reserve Forces Confer- 
ence clearly established that it will be 
a major event at all future Association 
Conventions. Scarcely had it been 
concluded, in fact, when the decision 
was made to open the 1955 Conven- 
tion in San Francisco with this kind 
of forum. The principal difference be- 
tween the ’54 and ’55 event will lie 
in time: the San Francisco conference 
will allot almost four hours to the 
forum, instead of the two and one-half 
hours it received in Omaha. 

The problems of the Reserve com- 
ponents cannot, of course, be solved 
in four hours. Nine years after VJ-Day 
it is still questionable, as General Ken- 
ney told the conference, that a sound 
program exists. 

But such conferences, in that they 
provide the medium for’ the broadest 
exchange of views between the Re- 
servist and those who make and ad- 
minister policies affecting him, serve 
to spotlight the manner in which the 
Reserve components can contribute 
their share to countering the threat to 
survival in the Hydrogen Age. 

This first conference was a case in 
point.—END 
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Your best friend may not tell you 
.. . but you can sure tell us... 
about him. Clip the coupon below, 
write in the name of your brother 
or a buddy of yours in the AF, the 
Reserve, the Air Guard, or anyone 
else you'd like to have us tell about 
AIR FORCE Magazine! Fire the 
coupon in to us... we'll drop 
him a line. 


AIR FORCE MAGAZINE 
Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Transmitters of RPM information 
from remotely located shafts 


By generating a voltage proportional 
to the shaft speed, these miniature 
generators provide rate of rotation in- 
formation for electronic or instrument 
applications. 





Oster permanent magnet tachometer 
generator. Has linear voltage- speed 


You can always depend on Oster characteristics over wide speed range. 


for quality in miniature motors or 
generators for instrument or control 
installations. 


Other OSTER Avionics 
Products Include 
@ Instrument Control Motors 


Servos, Synchros, 
Servo-Tachometers 


@ Servo Torque Units 


Insure dependability. . . specify 


1) 


@ Motor Driven Blowers 
and Fans 


@ Aircraft Actuators— 
Linear and Rotary 


@ Fractional HP Motors, DC 
@ AC Drive Motors 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


AVIONIC DIVISION 
RACINE, WISCONSIN Oster Avionic Products are de- 
signed to meet military specifi- 
cations for altitude, humidity, 
temperature, shock, vibration, 


fungus, salt spray and life. 


Mail this coupon for your copy of our illustrated 
pamphlet No. 974 on Oster Avionic Products. 


| JOHN OSTER MANUFACTURING CO., AVIONIC DIVISION 
I ‘ Dept. 4210, Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


Please send, postpaid, your catalog of OSTER Avionic 
Products. 
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New Gilfillan GCA Quadradar 
Only complete, efficient, lowest- 


cost, best-proven, lightweight radar traffic 
control system available today! 
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Check these exclusive 





and vital advantages: 





Only the Gilfillan GCA Quadradar provides all 
four important airport traffic control functions— 
surveillance, final approach, height-finding and 
airport taxi—in a single, lightweight one-scope 
equipment. 


Surveillance display and airport taxi display can 
be off-centered instantly, giving maximum range 
in any desired direction. 


Provides widest angle of coverage with 30° in 
azimuth and 30° in elevation. Operator can also 
select either 30° or 7° elevation coverage. 


clutter, is already included in basic equipment. 


Completely flexible; operable without modifica- 
tion in a truck, on the field.or in a building. 


[| Circular polarization, eliminating rain or snow 





All the Gilfillan GCA Quadradar advantages are 
already built in and proven. The price will not 
increase because of need for new designing, de- 
lays for “debugging” or the need for further 
proving. And the new equipment costs less than 
other lightweight one-function radars! 


All controls, both electronic and mechanical, are 
remoted to operator console. At the turn of a 
switch, the operator selects any of four radar 
displays within five seconds! 


Instant multiple runway coverage at the turn 
of a switch. Both antennas rotate electrically 
through 360°. No need to go out to the field to 
realign the entire equipment. Surveillance an- 
tenna tilt through 10° is also controlled remotely. 


Operates on 50 or 60 cycle power. Sets up, ready 
to operate within 2 hours. 


20 mile range on final approach. Operator can 
switch, in seconds, to 10 mile display as aircraft 
comes in. 


Linear or logarithmic range marks and either 
fast or slow scan. Operator can switch, instantly, 
to logarithmic sweep and fast scan for greater 
precision during final critical approach miles. 





PROVEN PERFORMANCE 
GUARANTEED DELIVERY 


Only the Gilfillan GCA Quadradar can bring the 
known reliability of components already proven 
under most adverse conditions in world-wide serv- 
ice. Built by the company with by far the greatest 
experience— builders of 500 GCA equipments. 





Maintenance and training do not present new 
problems. Components are interchangeable with 
current GCA equipments now in operation in 28 
countries around the world. Experienced GCA 
operators and maintenance personnel need only a 
few minutes further instruction. 


Only Gilfillan provides field service through 200 
Gilfillan technical experts located throughout the 
world. 


Only Gilfillan offers a firm, low price on a superior, 
already-proven, in production, complete 4-way ra- 
dar now; and a firm delivery date (10 months from 
date of order) backed by Gilfillan’s unmatched 
record of on-time delivery. 














SURVEILLANCE FINAL APPROACH 
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Gilfillan 
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IN THE INTEREST OF PEACE AND FREEDOM 


of research and development,” and 
against AFA’s Statement of Policy 
that “our present air research and 
development programs are lacking, and 
we call for expansion.” 

The SAC briefing prompted wide- 
spread coverage of the claim made by 
Maj. Gen. William H. Blanchard, 
Deputy Director of Operations for 
SAC, that the Command’s jet bombers, 
with air refueling, could fly non-stop 
around the world in fewer than forty- 
eight hours. The New Orleans States 
(circulation: 96,055) gave the state- 
ment a six-column headline. Such in- 
fluential newspapers as the Kansas 
City Star (circulation: 344,580) and 
Des Moines Tribune (circulation: 142,- 
862) gave detailed coverage to the 
SAC briefing. 

The Symposium speakers made 
known their respect for the Air Force 
Association. Secretary Quarles referred 
to the “important part” the organiza- 
tion has played in “the rise of air- 
power to its present key position.” 
Under Secretary Murphy paid tribute 
to his “distinguished and experienced 
audience.” Dr. Kelly, in commenting 
on the complexity of the air defense 
issue, referred to AFA’s “professional 
perspective of the problem.” Repre- 
sentative Cole commented on the need 
for organized effort to direct the force 
of atomic energy in the proper chan- 
nels or resist the force, if used in open 
warfare, and said, “There is no group 
of individuals more competent to ful- 
fill that responsibility, nor upon whom 
rests greater degrees of responsibility, 
than the organization which you rep- 
resent.” 

The morning and afternoon sessions 
were broken by a luncheon meeting 
which featured as principal speaker 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force 
Chief of Staff. General Twining of- 
fered congratulations to AFA for the 
seven years of very constructive work 
it has done. He said: 

“The Air Force is very happy with 
the association we have with your 
organization. You have patted us on 
the back when you felt a little praise 
was needed, and I might say you have 
been most critical at times when you 
felt that was appropriate. I hope that 
it continues that way because that is 
the best thing for the nation. 


- “This is a gathering of people who 


know what airpower is and what it 
means to the security of the United 
States. 
‘ “You are aware of the new capa- 
bilities of airpower. 

“You know of the increasing impact 
of airpower in war, and its rising in- 
uence in peace. 


CONTINUED 





“You want the people of the United 
States to understand these develop- 
ments. You want them to know what 
is being done in the air—what is be- 
ing done at their expense and for 
their protection.” 

General Twining’s address became 
one of the feature newspaper articles 
of the day. The San Angelo (Tex.) 
Standard (circulation: 10,877) head- 
lined, “AF Leader Cites Need for 
Coolness”; the Baton Rouge (La.) 
State Times (circulation: 31,812) 
said: “Leader Says US Won’t Launch 
War”; and the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel 
(circulation: 38,770) added the head- 
line: “Twining Says US Must Ready 
Nuclear Power.” The little Beaver 
(Pa.) Valley Times (circulation: 18,- 
847) editorialized, as did many larger- 
circulation papers throughout the 


a group of men who can compare with 
the combat crews of SAC, who must 
now be prepared in a single aircraft 
on a single sortie to perform a mis- 
sion that a few short years ago was 
assigned to a whole Air Force. I per- 
sonaliy believe that in every town and 
city in America, these men should 
walk the streets with their heads held 
high in the knowledge that they are 
honored and cherished by every one 
of us for whatever they are and their 
willingness to hold our survival in 
their bare hands.” 

The Wing Ding program featured 
the appearance of Paul Lavalle, con- 
ductor of the Cities Service Band of 
America, the popular radio musical or- 
ganization. As Arthur F. Kelly, master 
of ceremonies for the Airpower Ban- 
quet, described it “People do won- 


In the words of the Omaha Herald, ‘This was no 


playboy convention. The delegates had other things 


on their minds than pranks and night clubs. The 


speakers included some of the best-informed men in 


America on the subject of national defense. And 


they came here to talk turkey, not platitudes.’ 


country, on General Twining’s remarks 
that “our fingers are not heavy on the 
trigger and we hope for peace.” 
The luncheon program also fea- 
tured remarks by actor Jimmy Stewart, 
former national officer of AFA, who 
attended all Conference functions, and 
served as director, master of cere- 
monies, and even script-writer for the 
Wing Ding on August 20. Stewart 
was the key figure in bringing the 
Conference to the attention of millions 
of theater-goers. Paramount News cov- 
ered the arrival of Stewart at the Con- 
vention, being greeted by General 
LeMay and Jimmy Doolittle, the air 
demonstration at the SAC briefing, 
and the presentation of an AFA trophy 
(a model of the Boeing B-47) to 
Stewart at the Wing Ding program. 
The newsreel was shown in 5,000 
theaters across America and thousands 
of others throughout the world. 
Stewart had just completed his 
latest picture, “Air Command,” based 
on the activities of SAC. In telling the 
luncheon audience of his experiences 
at SAC bases, he commented: “There 


~ thas probably never been at any time 


derful things for us. A few days ago, 
for example, a well-known conductor, 
busy with network engagements, 
learned of our Wing Ding program, 
and came all the way from New York 
City specifically to direct the SAC 
band and present his latest composi- 
tion to our Convention. You heard it 
last night—-The United States Air 
Force March.” Lavalle’s march has 
been recorded by RCA-Victor for re- 
lease shortly before Christmas. 

On August 16, Lavalle told his radio 
audience of his forthcoming trip to the 
AFA meeting in Omaha, and on Au- 
gust 23 described to millions the im- 
portance of the Conference. His com- 
ments were made over the NBC net- 
work of 187 stations. 

The Airpower Banquet, at famous 
Boy’s Town near Omaha, climaxed 
the meeting. Here the annual Air- 
power Awards of the Association were 
presented. Here the principal speaker 
was the Hon. Harold E. Talbott, 
Secretary of the Air Force, who took 
the occasion to deliver his feature ad- 
dress of the year. 

(Continued on following page) 
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Excessive moisture vapor 
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within sealed containers. 








When relative humidity 
is not controlled ... Preci- 
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PEACE AND FREEDOM 


CONTINUED 





AFA’s top award, which went to 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
was front-page news throughout the 
nation. Unable to be present, Secre- 
tary Dulles sent the following message 
to the Convention: 

“I am delighted and deeply honored 


to have been chosen the recipient of the 


1954 H. H. Arnold Award. My satis- 
faction in receiving the trophy which 
accompanies the award could be in- 
creased only if I were able to accept 
it in person. Unfortunately, my sched- 
ule obliges me to forego that pleasure. 

“The effective work of the Air Force 
Association is something of which I 
am very much aware, and I am per- 
sonally grateful for the part the Asso- 
ciation plays in promoting and safe- 
guarding our national security. Please 
convey to the members of the Associa- 
tion my thanks for the honor they 
have bestowed on me and give them 
my warm wishes for another success- 
ful Convention.” 

Secretary Talbott devoted most of 
his address to the men and women 
of the Air Force, although most papers 
gave the headline to his announce- 
ment that during the vear an Air 
Force test plane had broken the 
world’s speed record at 1,650 mph, 
or his announcement that another Air 
Force test plane had more recently 
broken the world’s altitude record. 

His address underlined, as never be- 
fore to millions of Americans, the 
manpower problems facing the Air 
Force. It became the subject of many 








editorials. The Wichita (Kans.) Beacon 
(circulation: 105,688) concluded: “If 
we are to make the Air Force the first 
line of defense, then we would be 
doing ourselves a favor by making that 
service sufficiently attractive to keep 
experienced men in the service.” 

Rebroadcast regionally by Omaha 
radio station KFAB, one of the most 
powerful stations in the midwest, Sec- 
retary Talbott’s address was featured 
on several network TV and radio pro- 
grams, including the “Sunday Night 
News Special” of CBS on August 22, 
the “CBS Morning Show’ on August 
23, the “World News Round-Up” of 
NBC on August 22, and the “Mutual 
Radio Newsreel” on the same date, 

Secretary Talbott’s address was 
broadcast to all units of the Air Force 
through a special Armed Forces Radio 
project. The Armed Forces Press Serv- 
ice, the weekly clipsheet of the De- 
partment of Defense which is widely 
used by camp -newspapers of all the 
services, contained five major articles 
on the AFA Conference. In addition, 
the Voice of America beamed out 
commentary on the Convention to the 
nations of the world. 

In his address, Secretary Talbott 
referred to the “splendid job” AFA 
is doing “year after year for the Air 
Force.” He said, “I just want you to 
know how much your help and sup- 
port mean to me in my job. We are 
bound together by a common bond 


.and intense pride in our wonderful 


Air Force.” 





Gur Special Thanks... 


to the following for sponsorship of these items 


and events at AFA’s Convention: 


Allison Division, General Motors Corp. 
Ladies’ Invitational Luncheon 


Boeing Airplane Company 
Airpower Brunch 


Jacqueline Cochran Cosmetics 
Fashion Luncheon souvenirs 


Convair Division, General Dynamics 
Registration kits and souvenirs 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
Staff airlift 
Douglas Aircraft Company 
Press Room Lounge 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
Officers & Directors Reception 
and Staff airlift 
General Motors Corp. 
New cars for the Motor Pool 


Glenn L. Martin Company 
Staff airlift 

Markel-O‘Connell Motors, Omaha 
New cars for Motor Pool 

Paramount Pictures Corp. 
“Air Command” souvenir 
Brochures 

Phillips Petroleum Company 
Motor Pool gasoline 

Reynolds Metals Company 
Designing and printing programs 

Seeger Refrigerator Company 
Registration badges 

Storz Brewing Company 
Beverages and staff assistance 

United Airlines 
Co-sponsorship of Fashion 
Luncheon 
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When it was all over, it could be 
honestly reported that while the mem- 
bers of the AFA family had indeed 
rebriefed themselves on the major 
security issues of the moment, they 
had also spread the message—a somber 
and provoking message—to the people 
of the nation and to many peoples of 
the world. 

The Binghamton (N. Y.) Press (cir- 
culation: 60,098) summed it up this 
way: 

“Reports of the speeches made at 
the Air Force Association conference 
at Omaha give every American occa- 
sion for thought. The talks, delivered 
by men who can speak with authority, 
dealt with problems of military strat- 
egy in the Hydrogen Age. What made 
them thought-provoking was the un- 
derlying assumption that there can be 
another major war and that, if it 
comes, it will be fought with hydrogen 
weapons. .. . The public now under- 
stands what Mervin J. Kelly, president 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories and a 
high Defense Department advisor, 
meant in saying that hydrogen weap- 
ons have reached ‘a colossal, frighten- 
ing’ destructive power fraught with 
‘unmeasurable danger to civilization.’ ” 

But it was left for the Omaha Her- 
ald (circulation: 131,926) in a fare- 
well editorial, to say this about AFA’s 
stay in Omaha: 

“Many people agreed with most of 
what was said. Perhaps others did not. 
But either way, it was a stimulating 
experience for this midwestern com- 
munity to play host last week to the 
Air Force Association. 

“For this was no playboy conven- 
tion. The delegates had other things 
on their minds than pranks and night 
clubs. The speakers included some of 
the best-informed men in America on 
the subject of national defense. And 
they came here to talk turkey, not 
platitudes. 

“Specifically, they came to talk 
about the problems of a nation which 
exists under the dark shadow of the 
H-Bomb—a weapon with the explosive 
force of 20,000,000 tons of TNT. 

“Naturally they didn’t come up with 
any answers. Those will have to be 
reached, if at all, in Washington and 
Moscow and points between. But the 
men who led the discussions in Omaha 
know about bombs and they know 
about airplanes, both from practical 
experience. What they said will be 
listened to respectfully in the great 
capitols. And it will have an effect 
on the thinking of those who will 
make the ultimate decisions. 

“It’s a mighty useful organization, 
this Air Force Association. We hope 
its leaders will keep pitching, and that 
they will see fit to come back to 
Omaha for another session, some year 
soon.”—ENp 
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Pilot's Dream 
Come True 






The ARC 
ISOLATION 
AMPLIFIER 


Type F-11A CAATC No. IR4-1 Wt. 8 lbs. 


This instrument gives both pilot 
and co-pilot. private, indepen- 
dent use of up to 10 audio in- 
put channels from range and 
communications receivers, 
ADF’s and marker beacon re- 
ceivers, with intercom and side- 
tones, as required. Both men 
may listen simultaneously to 
different channels cf their own 
selection. Each pilot has his 
own private speaker and head- 
set. There is no cross-cockpit 
sound interference between pi- 
lots or equipment. Pilots enjoy 
fatigue relief and more efficient 
division of radio functions. Im- 
mediate delivery, 14 or 28-volt 
DC models. 


Write for full details. 
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Boonton 


New Jersey 


Dependable Airborne: Electronic Equipment Since 1928 
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FA’s eighth annual Convention, 
though held in the smallest city 
ever to play host to such a gath- 
ering, was the biggest and, per- 

haps, the most successful in AFA 
history. A few statistics illustrate the 
size of the affair: the fifty-car motor 
pool made 3,000 trips, traveled a total 
distance of once around the world, got 
only one ticket for speeding and one 
dented fender. 

Some 25,000 pieces of silverware 
and china were toted from the Paxton 
Hotel to Boy’s Town for the Airpower 
Banquet Saturday night, August 21, 
and 150 cooks and waiters prepared 
and served the 400 pounds of shrimp 
and 2,400 pounds of prime ribs of 
beef consumed by the 1,784 people 
present. 

More than 1,000 of Omaha’s hotel 
rooms were filled with Convention 
delegates and guests. And by the end 
of the Convention, some 50,000 peo- 
ple had seen the Airpower Exhibits 
on display in the City Auditorium. 

Convention business sessions got 
under way after outgoing President 
: George C. Kenney, in his Annual 
After his election as AFA’s new President, John R. Alison (right) is congra- mopant, , outlined the or the 
tulated by radio and TV star Arthur Godfrey, a guest at the Omaha Convention. Association made during his year in 

office (see page 89). Delegates 
ground out a record number of reso- 
lutions (thirty-six) and named a new 
A FA C 0 N ¥ E N T I 0 N N E W S$ slate of National officers. They heard 


speeches by Brig. Gen. Arno H. Lueh- 

man, commander of the new 3500th 

USAF Recruiting Wing; and Brig. 

a é Gen. Brooke E. Allen, chief of USAF 
Information Services (see page 87). 

And Sunday, as the Convention 


e wound up with the Airpower Brunch, 
fifty-two Family Awards (the largest 
) number ever presented) went to in- 


dividuals and units. The two top 
(Continued on page 86) 


AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION’S NEW LEADERS 
Elected for the year 1954-55 at Omaha, Nebr., August 21, 1954 





PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 
John R. Alison ‘Julian B. Rosenthal Samuel M. Hecht 
Hawthorne, Calif. New York, N. Y. Baltimore, Md. 
REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 
New England Region Northeast Region Central East Region Southeast Region Great Lakes Region North Central Region 
Thomas C. Stebbins Randall Leopold Willard W. Millikan Jerome A. Waterman Glenn D. Sanderson Edwin A. Kube 
South Central Region Midwest Region Southwest Region Rocky Mountain Region Northwest Region Far West Region 
Frank T. McCoy, Jr. J. Chesley Stewart Thomas D. Campbell Wm. Thayer Tutt Winfield G. Young Michel Pisani 


Pacific Ocean Area Region 
Roy J. Leffingwell 


NATIONAL DIRECTORS 
Chairman of the Board—George C. Kenney, New York, N. Y. 


we 
George A. Anderl Walter T. Bonney *Edward P. Curtis John J. Currie *James H. Doolittle Merle S. Else 
Chicago, Ill. Washington, D. C. Rochester, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. New York, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
George D. Hardy **John P. Henebry *Robert S. Johnson *Arthur F. Kelly *Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr. W. Barton Leach 
Hyattsville, Md. Park Ridge, Ill. Garden City, L. I., N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. San Diego, Calif. Cambridge, Mass. 
Carl J. Long James H. McDivitt Rev. John R. McLaughlin Clements McMullen **Dr. Jerome H. Meyer a Wm. F. Mullally 
Pittsburgh, Penna. Los Angeles, Calif. Englewood, N. J. San Antonio, Tex. Dayton, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. 
Larry D. Peters (ex-officio) **Charles W. Purcell **Mary Gill Rice Nancy W. Scherer *C. R. Smith *Carl A. Spaatz 
Cmdr., Arnold Air Society Baltimore, Md. Huron, Ohio (ex-officio) New York, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 
‘Omaha, Nebr. Inglewood, Calif. 
**Thomas F. Stack *Harold C. Stuart **T. F. Walkowicz **Gill Robb Wilson **Morry Worshill * Permanent member 


San Francisco, Calif. Washington, D. C. New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. ** Incumbent 











WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 





THE PROOF IS IN THE PACKAGES! 


Rohr has won fame for becoming 
the world’s largest producer of 
ready-to-install power packages for 
airplanes — like the Lockheed Con- 
stellation, Douglas DC-7, the all-jet 
Boeing B-52 and other great military 
and commercial planes. 


This, we believe, is proof of Rohr’s 
engineering skill and production 
know-how. But it’s not the whole 
story. 


THE NEW DOUGLAS DC-7 







Currently, Rohr Aircraftsmen are pro- 
ducing over 25,000 different parts for 
aircraft of all kinds...many of these 
calling for highly specialized skill 
and specially engineered equipment. 


Whenever you want aircraft parts 
better, faster, cheaper — call on Rohr. 
The proof of engineering skill and 
production know-how is in the thou- 
sands upon thousands of power pack- 
ages that have made Rohr famous. 





. 3 OF READY-TO-INSTALL POWER PACKAGES FOR AIRPLANES 
~ RECIPROCATING, TURBO-PROP, TURBO-COMPOUND AND JET. 


AIRCRAFT 
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CHULA VISTA AND RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA 





WHAT THE DELEGATES DID 





Arthur Godfrey promotes Gen. Kenney 
to “admiral” in the Nebraska Navy. 











was elected President of AFA for the 
coming year. Alison, a 41-year-old 
World War II fighter ace and now 
administrative vice president of North- 
rop Aircraft, Inc., was elected by 
acclamation. He succeeds George C. 
Kenney, who became Chairman of 
AFA’s Board of Directors. 

At the same meeting, a perennial 
favorite, Julian B. Rosenthal, was re- 
elected Secretary for the seventh con- 
secutive time, and Samuel] M. Hecht 
was renamed Treasurer. Five new 
Regional Vice Presidents were elected 
and eight others were returned to 
office. 

Of the National Directors elected, 
ten were first-timers on the Board. 


daysburg, Penna., in the Auxiliary’s 
highest office. Mrs. Doolittle was 
named new Board Chairman of the 
Auxiliary. Ten new Board members 
were also elected. They are Eleanor 
Brazda and Phyllis Christensen, Cali- 
fornia; Frances Karr, Michigan; Mary 
Jane Long and Tess Ferry, Pennsyl- 
vania; Marie Moyer, Indiana; Emma 
Binns, New. Jersey; Ruth Lauxman, 
Missouri; Mary Bolinger, Ohio; and 
Marian Johnson, Illinois. Mrs. Miller 
became an ex-officio member of the 
Auxiliary’s Board. 

Billie McLaughlin of Encino, Calif., 
was named new Auxiliary Secretary, 
and Nettie Richardson of Pittsburgh 
was reelected Treasurer. The new 


re 
in 
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The Thunderbirds, precision jet-flying team, 
put on a thrilling exhibition over Offutt AFB. Storz welcomes the _ delegates. 


awards were presented at the Air- 
power Banquet, to George A. Ander, 
Chicago, named AFA’s Man of the 
Year; and to the Santa Monica (Calif.) 
Area Squadron, named Squadron of 
the Year. Squadron Commander James 
Czach accepted the trophy for his 
unit. (See accompanying box for full 
list of award winners. ) 

But Convention-goers had time for 
fun, too. A highlight of the four-day 
meeting was the Western Wing Ding 
and Airpower Ball held Friday night 
in perfect weather under the stars at 
Peony Park. Film star and AFA vet- 
eran Jimmy Stewart emceed the three- 
hour stage show that featured the 
USAF revue, “Tops in Blue.” Also 
on hand throughout the Convention 
was radio and TV star Arthur God- 
frey, who spoke briefly at the Sym- 
posium luncheon Friday and also at 
the Airpower Banquet Saturday eve- 
ning. 

It was a particularly good Conven- 
tion for the Santa Monica Area 
Squadron. Not only was the unit 
named Squadron of the Year, but 
one of its members, John R. Alison, 
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The new President of the Ladies 
Auxiliary, Nancy W. Scherer, auto- 
matically became an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Board (for full listing of 
current Officers and Directors, see 
page 84). 

The election of Mrs. Scherer to 
head the Auxiliary in the coming year 
wound up what had been a busy week 
for the ladies. The Auxiliary, cele- 
brating its second birthday, reported 
an increase of eight units in the past 
year, for a total of twenty-seven units 
(including four Auxiliary Wings). 
Auxiliary delegates, with headquar- 
ters in the Paxton Hotel, attended 
their own business sessions and other 
affairs “for ladies only.” These in- 
cluded a Fashion Luncheon on Friday 
and an Invitational Luncheon honor- 
ing Mrs. James H. Doolittle the fol- 
lowing day at the Omaha Country 
Club. 

The Auxiliary’s new president, a 
former Navy WAVE, now from Ingle- 
wood, Calif., is the wife of Ray 
Scherer, Commander of the Los An- 
geles Squadron. Mrs. Scherer suc- 
ceeded Marietta C. Miller of Holli- 


Convention Chairman Arthur C. ui Jimmy Stewart admires a B-47 mode 
presented him by Gen. Curtis LeMay. 


Vice President for the Western Region 
is Rose Regan of Long Beach, Calif. 
Beulah Carr of Chicago is the new 
Central Region Vice President, and 
Kathleen Murray of Pittsburgh was 
named to head the Eastern Region. 

Eight of the thirty-six resolutions 
passed on the floor at the Convention 
business sessions dealt with AFA mat- 
ters. One provided a preamble for 
the National Constitution. 

The delegates authorized AFA’s 
President to appoint a National Ad- 
visory Council to the Ladies Auxiliary, 
to be composed of past or present 
Regional Vice Presidents or Wing 
Commanders. As a result of other 
delegate action, AFA Associate mem- 
bers may now serve on non-policy- 
making committees, and the exclusive 
right of Active members to vote and 
hold office was spelled out for the 
first time. 

Two resolutions dealt with the 
move to associate with the Arnold 
Air Society. One limited the period 
of the association to a trial period of 
two years, in keeping with action 
taken previously by the Society. The 
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other permits the National Commander 
of the Arnold Air Society to be an 
ex-officio member, without a vote, on 
AFA’s Board of Directors. The present 
National Commander is Larry D. 
Peters of the University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Another resolution urged that dues 
be paid through local Squadrons in- 
stead of directly to National Head- 
quarters, to help “keep the gang to- 
gether.” Delegates also voted to ad- 
mit to the floor in the future only 
resolutions that have been submitted 
in writing at least two weeks before 
an AFA Convention. 

Finally, the Constitution was 
amended to empower the delegates, in 


Nancy Scherer, 
left, who was once 
a Navy WAVE, was 
chosen as new 
national President 
of the Auxiliary 
by the ladies. She 
succeeds Marietta 
C. Miller, shown 
here with her. 
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“Squadron of the 
Year” Commander 


James F. Czach. 


George Anderl, 
AFA’s new “Man 
of the Year.” 





convention, to select the site of the 
Convention two years hence. Such a 
site would then be investigated by a 
committee appointed by the President 
before final selection, with the com- 
'_|~ mittee reporting to the Board. If the 
Board rejects the delegates’ selection 
~~ and picks another site from among 
| cities recommended by the committee, 
that selection must be approved by 
delegates at the next Convention, and 
' in the final selection, the will of the 
| delegates shall prevail. 

There was a good deal of discussion 
at the Convention about one of the 
Air Force’s biggest problems—finding 
the people to man its wings. The prob- 
lem was posed at the first night busi- 
ness session on Thursday, when Brig. 
Gen. Arno H. Luehman, commander 
of the 3500th USAF Recruiting Wing, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, told the 
delegates what the Air Force is doing 
to meet the problem at the grass 
roots level—local recruiting. He 
stressed the fact that recruiting should 
appeal to the highest type of young- 
sters and that “the most costly thing 
we can do is recruit the wrong peo- 
ple,” with training costs so high. 

Since the Air Force was established, 
recruiting has been conducted jointly 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Ever been embarrassed seating your guests for 
television? Did some of them have to take the 
side rows and strain to see the screen, like the 
last arrivals at a drive-in movie? 

You'd have no such problem if your receiver 
had “Panoramic Vision”—an exclusive Strom- 
berg-Carlson feature. 

We developed this exclusive because we not 
only manufacture TV—we also look at it, in 
our own homes. And even though a Stromberg- 
Carlson—pardoning our pride—is as fine as any- 
thing on the market, it would be no fun at all 
if some of the viewers received only a distorted, 
side-of-the-room look. 


There is nothing finer than a 


No scrambling for seats at this party 


Hence “Panoramic Vision.” This ingenious 
design, using a cylindrical television tube fitted 
snug against a curved safety glass, eliminates the 
usual “shadow box” effect and does away with 
blind spots. Result—at least twice as many people 
can see a perfect picture, in complete comfort. 

How many people can see a TV program is 
hardly a concern in military life. But the same 
ingenuity which solves problems on the home 
front can also contribute mightily to armed 
forces needs. We’ve done many bang-up jobs 
already for the armed forces of Uncle Sam and 
we've more in work. Have you a problem we 
can help to solve? 


Strom berg * Carlson® Rochester 3, New York 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
LEADS TOO IN: 








Telephones and 
Central Office XY 





Radios and Office Electronic Carillons Sound and 
High Fidelity Intercom for Churches and Public Address 
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Dial Equipment Radio-Phonographs Equipment Public Buildings Systems 














WHAT THE DELEGATES DID 
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with the Army. In May of this year, 
General Luehman was told to be pre- 
pared to take over all Air Force re- 
cruiting by July 1, under the Air 
Training Command. The principal 
reason for the Wing he heads, he said, 
is “to help the 1,800 recruiters or 
salesmen in over 800 communities.” 

“To reach our goal,” he continued, 
“these salesmen, representing the big- 
gest and most important business in 
the world, must be truly effective in 
terms of operating in a favorable 
climate of public opinion; acqainting 
the potential recruit with the advan- 
tages and opportunities of an Air 
Force career; and closing the sale.” 
General Luehman described all re- 
cruiting as local, and the personal 
contact (between recruiter and poten- 
tial recruit) is “the pay-off of any ad- 
vertising, publicity, or community re- 
lations program.” The true measure 
of everything we do, he said, must 
be how much will it ultimately help 
the recruiter. 

An attempt has been made, since 
the Air Force took over its own re- 
cruiting, to discover the factors that 
motivate potential recruits, aside from 
the obvious ones of patriotism, adven- 
ture, school opportunities, and se- 
curity, General Luehman said. Public- 
service advertising must be used to 
influence these factors, he pointed out. 
The general congratulated AFA for 
bringing key members of industry to 
the Pentagon during the recent Man- 
power Conference, when they were 
given a first-hand picture of the man- 
power situation. 

General Luehman felt that only the 
surface had been scratched in the 
area of community effort and support, 
and that national organizations of 
common interest with .roots in the 
community such as AFA, CAP, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
veterans’ groups, should be encour- 
aged to help the Air Force fill its 
manpower requirements. 

In closing, he called on AFA to 
“get on our first team in your various 
communities and help us develop a 
better acceptance of the role of the 
Air Force in our society by helping 
to cement a solid Air Force-com- 
munity relationship.” 

Delegates heard about another 
aspect of the community relations 
problem at the Saturday morning 
business session, when the Air Force’s 
chief Information Officer, Brig. Gen. 
Brooke E. Allen, appealed for AFA’s 
help in solving still another problem 
the Air Force faces. 

In community relations, the key to 
any solution is public understanding, 


he said. “As-a result of your experi- 
ence,” he told delegates, “each of you 
has a far greater understanding of 
the Air Force, its activities, and above 
all its importance, than your civilian 
neighbors.” With help from AFA 
members, General Allen went on, com- 
munity relations could become more 
harmonious. 

One major problem the general 
pointed out was jet noise and pos- 
sible hazard to communities around 
major air fields. General Allen said 
that Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, had recently 
established a committee of fourteen 
general officers, headed by Maj. Gen. 
Herbert B. Thatcher, Assistant Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Development, to 
“undertake a study of the noise and 
hazard problem.” The committee is 
empowered to take immediate action 
to improve conditions. 

Other problems which General 
Allen felt could be solved through 
better public understanding included 
public discrimination against service 
personnel, rent-gouging and _ over- 
charging by imerchants, and public 
misconceptions about service life. For 
example, he said, some civilians be- 
lieve servicemen pay no income tax, 
that they “enjoy fantastic benefits and 
stupendous bargains at the Post Ex- 
change and the Commissary.” 

To illustrate his point that the com- 
munity problem raised by jet noise 
could be minimized by public under- 
standing, General Allen described one 
recent case for AFA delegates. An 
elderly gentleman in a midwestern 
city, the general said, was most an- 
noyed by noise from the base near 
his city. Finally the base commander 
persuaded the gentleman to tour the 
base and see first-hand the men and 
equipment responsible for the noise. 
Now, said General Allen, night take- 
offs don’t disturb the man any longer. 
He now says, “When a jet arouses me, 
I lie quietly there in bed and say a 
little prayer. First, to thank God some 
alert youngster is up in that jet 
watching over me. Second, I ask that 
the plane and boy get safely back. 
After that, with no trouble at all, I 
turn over and go back to sleep.” 

In the final AFA business session, 
the afternoon after General Allen’s 
speech, new officers were elected and 
resolutions acted upon. Then, when 
the final gavel was sounded, dele- 
gates could look back on a full year 
of activity and progress (see the An- 
nual Report, at right). They could, 
equally well, look forward toward the 
year ahead—and toward the 1955 
Convention in San Francisco.—ENpD 





1953-54 
Annual Report 
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Here’s how AFA’s 
outgoing President, 
George C. Kenney, 
reported the year’s 
activities while 
he was in office 


HE PAID membership of Air Force 

Association, in keeping with the 

provisions of the Constitution, is 
37,589, which is a net gain of 2,221 
members over the membership figures 
of 35,368 reported at the 1953 Con- 
vention. Our membership renewal rate 
for the past year has been seventy- 
eight percent, a gain of three percent- 
age points over the previous twelve- 
month period. 

While our membership position has 
improved since we last got together in 
Convention, I’m far from satisfied with 
it, and I urge you to expand your 
membership efforts. Right here in 
Omaha it has been proved that initia- 
tive and hard work can do the trick. 
Art Storz, our Convention Chairman, 
has been personally responsible for 
obtaining 1,538 new members—the 
most successful individual effort of 
the past year. Also, a membership 
campaign at nearby Offutt AFB netted 
435 new Service members, thanks. to 
the cooperation of Col. A. J. Beck, 
the base commander, and Lt. Harry 
J. Dalton, Jr. who assisted him. 

There have been other good jobs. 
For example, a drive by the St. Louis 
Squadron at Scott AFB produced 250 
Service members. And several new 
AFA units have given our older 
Squadrons a real race in this member- 
ship business. Among these are the 
Clearfield, Utah; Lincoln, Nebr., and 
Rainier, Wash., Squadrons. In July, 
for instance, only the second month 
after their Charter was issued, our 
Lincoln outfit signed up more than 
200 new members. During the year, 
3,306 new members were obtained by 
Squadrons and Wings. Meanwhile, our 
units have increased their member- 
ship renewal. activity. Outstanding in 
this work are the New York and Cali- 
fornia Wings, and the San Francisco, 
St. Louis, and Brooklyn Squadrons. 

(Continued on following page) 
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ENGINEERS, E. E. or PHYSICS 
GRADUATES, for preparation 
of technical manuals... 


HUGHES RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES’ 
expanding program for pro- 
duction of radar, electronic 
digital computers, guided 
missiles and other military 
advanced electronic systems 
and devices requires the 
following: 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND 
PHYSICS GRADUATES to prepare 
operating, servicing and over- 
hauling instructions for complex 
electronic equipment. Those 
with previous maintenance 
experience on military equip- 
ment preferred. Writers will 
participate in a three-month 
program in our technical 
training school to become 
familiar with the latest Hughes 
equipment prior to writing 
assignments. 


ENGINEERS EXPERIENCED in the 
writing and preparation of 
maintenance manuals for 
electronic equipment or guided 
missiles. These specialists will 
work step-by-step with the 
people designing, developing 
and manufacturing the products 
involved. Experience in the 
writing of engineering reports 
is of value. 


Write full details 
of your qualifications to 


Research and Development 
Laboratories 
SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING STAFF 


Culver City, Los Angeles County 
California 
Assurance is required that relocation 


of the applicant will not cause disruption 
of an urgent military project. 
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Wings and Squadrons were re- 
funded $10,904.50 for their member- 
ship activity during the year. An addi- 
tional $976.50, obtained by Squad- 
rons in states without active Wings, is 
being held in suspense at our head- 
quarters office pending formation of 


_ these Wing organizations. 


The financial status of the AFA 
family has continued to improve. Dur- 
ing the past twelve months, income 
exceeded expenses by $19,593.54. On 
June 30, close of the fiscal year, the 
Association showed a balance in prin- 
cipal of $51,161.20, a gain of slightly 
more than $20,000 over the principal 
reported at the Washington Conven- 
tion. These figures are based on an 
independent audit by Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants. 

I am happy to report that we have 
continued to increase our financing 
of local activities. A total of $15,454.50 
was ploughed back into Wing and 
Squadron treasuries, $10,904.50 in 
membership refunds, as already men- 
tioned, and $4,550.00 in expense al- 
locations to Wings under the program 
administered by our National Wing 
Advisory Council. Let me take this op- 
portunity to thank the Council. The 
Chairman is Randall Leopold, and the 
members are Roland Frey, Dave Levi- 
son, Mike Pisani, and Morry Worshill. 
They've done Air Force Association a 
real service. 

Air Force Magazine continues to 
be the key to our financial progress. 
For example, the annual net income 
from our magazine operation now ex- 
ceeds our annual net membership in- 
come by almost $40,000. In addition, 
our Industrial Associate program has 
continued to expand. There are now 
108 companies affiliated with us as 
Industrial Associates, a gain of twenty- 
two companies in the past year. [See 
page 67 for list.] These companies are 
special friends of the Air Force Asso- 
ciation, real boosters for airpower, and 
they are also co-sponsors of this Con- 
vention. 

While the financial report is en- 
couraging, we are just beginning to 
build up the reserve accounts that are 
essential to sound business practice. 
Until those accounts are established 
and we have put aside money for a 
rainy day, let us be proud but not 
overly optimistic about our financial 
position. 

We can also be proud of our or- 
ganizational activity. Since we met a 
year ago in Washington, we have 
formed five new Wings, nineteen new 
Squadrons and five new Flights. We 
now have, as active working units, 


twenty-nine Wings, 109 Squadrons . 


and five Flights in the Air Force Asso- 
ciation. ‘ 

I have been happy to see the con- 
tinued development of Wing Conven- 
tions. Nine of these state meetings 
were held this year. I attended six of 
them and can testify to their impor- 
tance to AFA. Outstanding was the 
California Wing Convention in Santa 
Monica with 200 registered delegates 
and 500 in attendance at the Conven- 
tion banquet. 

This past year saw the start of a 
movement to organize our local air- 
power efforts against prescribed mini- 
mum standards. Up to now, there has 
been no real connection between the 
activities of one Squadron and another, 
With this in mind, our Executive Di- 
rector made an extensive trip to meet 
with Squadron and Wing leaders, and 
as a result, we have developed what 
we refer to as our four-committee 
system. We have concluded that to be 
properly integrated into community 
life, Squadrons should have continuing 
committee activity in at least four 
areas: youth education, civil defense, 
civil aviation, and Reserve components. 
Corresponding committees should be 
established at Wing and Regional lev- 
els with four corresponding national 
committees serving to coordinate the 
entire effort. There has been some 
progress in putting such a program 
into gear. 

_Let’s look at another side of the, 
family for a moment—the people on 
active duty with the Air Force. One 
of the major problems facing the ac- 
tive establishment is in the field of 
manpower. The combat readiness of 
the Air Force is menaced by the dan- 
gerously low reenlistment rate and a 
shortage of qualified recruits. 

During the past year we have given 
strong editorial emphasis to the prob- 
lem in AiR Force Magazine. In June 
the Association sponsored an Air Force 
manpower conference at the Pentagon 
attended by more than ninety of our 
Industrial Associate companies. Here 
several members of this AFA family 
really worked together. The industry 
members, after being briefed by Air 
Force leaders, established an advisory 
group to stimulate continued activity 
in the manpower effort. As a result 
of this conference, it is expected that 
some $5 million worth of public serv- 
ice advertising will be made available 
to the Air Force. In addition, compa- 
nies are working on billboard adver- 
tising, radio and television announce- 
ments, and aviation exhibits — all to 
help solve the Air Force manpower 
dilemma. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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*lace Your Order Now! 


These books and the First Flight 
Painting are ready for imme- 
diate postpaid shipment to you. 
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MONEY SAVERS! 


BOOST YOUR AIRPOWER IQ WITH THESE BOOKS 


THE AAF IN WORLD WAR II 
(Vol. III), edited by Craven and Cate. 
The story of the 8th, 9th, 12th, and 
15th AFss in action. All units named. 
Documented and illustrated. 


1. $8.50 


THE AAF IN WORLD WAR II 
(Vol. IV), carries the air war to the 
Pacific where by mid-1944 the island- 
hopping Air Forces were winning 
back the empire the Japanese had 
stolen, 


2. $8.50 


THEY FOUGHT WITH WHAT 
THEY HAD, by Walter Edmonds. 
Now reduced from $5. Don’t miss 
this story of the AF in the Philippines 
after Pearl Harbor. While they last. 


3. $3.00 


THE AAF AGAINST JAPAN, by 
Vern Haugland. Of special interest 
to veterans of the 5th, 7th, 12th, and 
13th Air Forces. Originally published 
at $5. 


4. $1.00 


AIR VICTORY, by Harold Hinton. 
The story of airpower and how it 
grew from the earliest days through 
World War II. Limited quantities. 
This book was $5. 


5. $1.00 


GLOBAL MISSION, by Gen. H. H. 
“Hap” Arnold. A classic among vol- 
umes of aviation writing, it’s the Old 
Man’s own story, seldom offered at 
this price! 


6. $1.00 


AIR TRANSPORT AT WAR, by 
Reginald M. Cleveland. We have 
only a few, and at a new bargain 
price. While they last, you can save 
$2.50 over the old price. 


7. $1.00 


FIRST FLIGHT PAINTING—a full- 
color reproduction of the December 
53 Am Force cover, without type 


and suitable for framing. On glossy 
stock, 12 x 15 inches. 


8. $1.00 





. 4 CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 
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Air Force Book Department, BD-8-54 
c/o AIR FORCE Magazine 


. 318 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me the items | have circled below: 





I enclose check or money order for $ 
SORRY, NO CODs 
(Prices subject to change without notice) 
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and TEMCO’S part in building it! 


Convair’s B-36’s and the men of SAC were about all that 
stood between this country and its enemies in the late 1940’s 
and early 1950’s. Many feel that this team prevented a third 
World War. Today, as then, they are powerful deterents to 
any would be aggressor. Production of those giant planes 
required thousands of man hours and involved many problems. 
Convair helped simplify production by sub-contracting eleva- 
tor, rudder, and door assemblies to TEMCO. 


This is but one of many jobs wherein TEMCO has helped 
speed the Nation’s defense effort. And it is one of the many 
jobs that has earned TEMCO the reputation for delivering 
a quality product, on schedule, at one of the lowest costs in 
the industry. 


Giant B-3 

as it is wheeled into wet spray booth for its 
last coat of paint before being shipped to 
Convair, Ft. Worth, for final assembly. 
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In the following months, I hope 
that our local units will hold man- 
power symposiums. These programs 
could bring the issue to the people 
who deal directly with the youngsters 
we need in the Air Force of tomorrow, 
including teachers, counsellors, youth 
group leaders and the like. Our head- 
quarters office will assist you in plan- 
ning such programs. 

As a corollary to this manpower ef- 
fort, the Board has just approved a 
program under which the Association 
each year will pay special recognition 
to cities giving outstanding support 
to the military personnel and depend- 
ents at nearby Air Force bases. We 
plan to have award banquets in these 
cities and honor the public-spirited 
citizens who have contributed to this 
community-relations effort. 

As a part of our continuing cam- 
paign to increase the attractiveness of 
military service, the Executive Com- 
mittee has prepared for your consid- 
eration several resolutions on fringe 
benefits for active-duty people. I rec- 
ommend them to you. 

During the past year the Associa- 
tion, through the magazine, took the 
leadership in insisting that Air Force 
POWs who were subjected to brain- 
washing and other forms of inhuman 
treatment in Korea be given a break 
in the judgment placed upon them 
for false confessions of germ warfare. 
I think we can all be proud of the 
fact that the findings of the special 
Air Force Board which made this 
judgment were substantially the same 
as those of the Association. 

In our work with active-duty people 
we have not forgotten the dependents. 
Widows of Air Force personnel killed 
in line of duty have received letters of 
sympathy from the Association, with 
copies going to the nearest AFA Squad- 
ron or Auxiliary unit for possible 
follow-up action. From June 1, 1953, 
through July 31, 1954, a total of 609 
such letters were sent out for an av- 
erage of approximately fifty per 
month. I should like to commend the 
Greater Los Angeles and Pittsburgh 
units of our Ladies Auxiliary for their 
excellent programs for contacting the 
widows and offering their assistance 
to them. Typical of the response re- 
ceived from widows was this note: “I 
have heard my husband speak of your 
Organization often and with deep re- 
spect. It was a good experience to 
hear from you so very soon. Like a 
good friend reaching over and shaking 
my hands and saying that I was not 
alone in my misery and heartache.” 

This was the year we all mourned 
the death of one of the former leaders 


of the active establishment—Gen. Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg—also a national direc- 
tor and great booster of AFA. 

The Air Force Association was off- 
cially selected to represent Air Force 
veterans at the funeral and held spe- 
cial Memorial Day services at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery in Honor of 
General Vandenberg and the late 
Generals H. H. Arnold and Muir S. 
Fairchild. 

At the local level there have been 
several fine projects in the field of Air 
Force relations. Special mention is due 
the San Diego Squadron, with its fly- 
ing tours of nearby Air Force bases 
to better acquaint civic and publicity 
leaders with the Air Force. 

In concluding my remarks about 
the active-duty members of the AFA 
family, I can report that during the 
year our headquarters office made 
a special survey of the membership 


‘record of the leaders of the Air 


Force. In contacting 1,300-odd peo- 
ple in the Air Force who are off- 
cially considered to be “key person- 
nel,” we have found that a very high 
percentage are Service members of 
the Association. Of 360 general off- 
cers in the Air Force, all but a few. 
are members of the Association. Fur- 
ther, we are now making plans to 
bring more retired officers of the Air 
Force into the family. We are putting 
together a list of retired people to 
help them keep in contact with one 
another. This program should give us 
additional strength. 

This Convention marks the second 
anniversary of our Ladies Auxiliary. 
This segment of the AFA _ family 


. added eight new units during the last 


year, and now has twenty-seven or- 
ganizations operating in eleven states. 
In addition to the widow's rehabilita- 
tion project, already mentioned, the 
Auxiliary, particularly the Greater 
Pittsburgh unit, participated in the 
Ground Observer Corps program and 
in a number of other activities allied 
with our airpower mission. Also, we 
have ample evidence that our Squad- 
ron programs have become more ef- 
fective as a result of the cooperation 
received from our Auxiliary units. I’m 
proud of these women who work for 
airpower, and wish them every suc- 
cess in their meetings during this Con- 
vention. 

For the younger members of the 
AFA family, we have had our biggest 
year. Air Explorer Scout Troops have 
been sponsored by our Squadrons in 
Pasadena; Mifflin County, Penna.; De- 
troit; and Queens, N. Y. In fact, the 
Queens Squadron sponsors three 
troops, and has trained the members 


of these units. In addition, aviation 
education programs for young people 
have been sponsored by the DuPage, 
Ill., Squadron and Chicago Squadron 
101; and essay contests, designed to 
stimulate youth interest in aviation, 
have been carried out by the Albany 
and Syracuse Squadrons. 

The Air Force Association is close- 
ly allied with the Air ROTC program. 
During the year, AFA Silver Medals 
have been presented to more than one 
hundred outstanding Air ROTC 
cadets, and a good percentage of the 
presentations were made by AFA 
units or individuals. Many Professors 
of Air Science and Tactics have writ- 
ten that our medal is the most sought- 
after Air ROTC award of the year. 

Last December the Air Force Asso- 
ciation sponsored a two-day confer- 
ence of Arnold Air Society leaders in 
Washington, which included briefings 
and discussions at the Pentagon on the 
Air ROTC program. 

The Arnold Air Society, which the 
Association helped organize several 
years ago, approached the Association 
at that time with a view to setting up 
a joint membership arrangement. In 
April, at the Society’s National Con- 
clave here in Omaha, the Society for- 
mally accepted, on a two-year trial 
basis, a program whereby membership 
in the Society will include automatic 
Cadet membership in AFA. I consider 
this a major step for all concerned. 
The Arnold Air Society has grown to a 
strength of 163 squadrons and a total 
membership of over 5,000. As new 
members of the AFA family, when 
they enroll this fall, we will welcome 
the outstanding students of the Air 
ROTC program. I have spent some 
time with them and I know they will 
make excellent Cadet members of the 
Association, and eventually, I trust, 
strong Active members. 

The past year has seen integration 
of the former Air Reserve Association 
into the Air Force Association, a move 
stemming from action taken at the 
1953 Convention. I am glad to report 
that the integration has been com- 
pleted, and I know that our airpower 
mission has been furthered in the 
process. 

' Of the seventeen active ARA chap- 
ters, we have organized and chartered 
nine AFA Squadrons, and four others 
are now being chartered. The Louisi- 
ana Wing was formed as a result of 
the merger, due chiefly to the efforts 
of F. O. Rudesill, formerly president 
of the New Orleans chapter of ARA. 
Our new Squadrons resulting from 
the ARA merger are Daytona Beach 

(Continued on following page) 
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AFA EXHIBITORS 


AFA salutes the following exhibitors 
at Omaha Convention and Reunion: 


%& A.C. SPARK PLUG DIV., GENERAL MOTORS 


%& AIRCRAFT GAS TURBINE DIV., GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


% E. W. BLISS COMPANY 

%& CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, OMAHA 
%& CONVAIR DIVISION, GENERAL DYNAMICS 
%& CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP. 

%& FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP. 
%& HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

%& LURIA ENGINEERING COMPANY 

% D. W. ONAN & SONS, INC. 

%& UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

EO VS Sd 








PILOTS and FLIGHT 
ENGINEERS 
wanted by 

UNITED AIR LINES 


Career opportunities with the 
nation’s number one airline 
now open to qualified men. 
Many company benefits in- 
cluding excellent pay, broad 
insurance program, retire- 
ment income plan and others. 
Qualifications: Height 5’- 
7” to 6'4”. U.S. citizen, 
high school graduate, 
commercial pilot license, 
pass flight physical with 
no waivers. Age 21-26. 
Applicants who, in addition to 
above qualifications also have 
Instrument Rating or Flight En- 
gineer’s Certificate (or Flight 
Engineer's examination written 
portion passed) will be ac- 
cepted through age 27; with 
both Instrument Rating and 
Flight Engineer's Certificate 
through age 28. 

Successful applicants will 
attend United’s Flight Train- 
ing Center at Denver, Colo- 
rado and receive salary while 
training. 

Write: C. M. Urbach 
Placement Superintendent 
United Air Lines Operating Base 


Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver, Colorado 
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and Leesburg, in Florida; Ken Fogle 
of Chicago; Lubbock and Dallas in 
Texas; Long Beach, Calif.; Seattle, 
Wash.; New York City; and New Or- 
leans. In Philadelphia, on Long Island, 
and in other areas, former ARA chap- 
ters have merged with existing AFA 
Squadrons. Our Air Reserve Council, 
formerly the governing body of ARA, 
is operating under the fine leadership 
of Frank McCoy of Nashville, Tenn. 

Simultaneously with the formation 
of this group, we established an Air 
National Guard Council, composed of 
outstanding Air Guard leaders from 
throughout the country, with Willard 
W. Millikan of Washington, D. C., as 
a very capable chairman. 

In full gear at our Washington 
headquarters is the office for Reserve 
Affairs as prescribed in the merger 
agreement with ARA. Edmund F. 
Hogan is in charge of the officé and 
doing a good job. One of the func- 
tions of this office is to coordinate the 
activities of the two councils and 
maintain liaison with the Arnold Air 
Society. 

Incidentally, this office was instru- 
mental in obtaining commissions for 
some 4,000 June graduates of the Air 
ROTC program who were faced with 
the probability of active-duty tours as 
airmen despite an official promise 
from our government that, if quali- 
fied, they would be commissioned as 
officers in the Air Force. 

As a result of all of this activity, 
the Air Force Association has assumed 
a new position of leadership in Re- 
serve Affairs. We are the largest or- 
ganization of Air Reservists in the 
country and, as a Reserve group, we 
are the only national organization 
which includes Reservists and Guards- 
men. 

Our relationship with the Air Na- 
tional Guard is now excellent and is 
getting stronger by the day. We are 
proud of our growing number of Air 
Guard members and of their valuable 
participation in our program. 

This Reserve Affairs office of ours 
conceived the idea for a race for Air 
Guard jet pilots in memory of the late 
Maj. Gen. Earl T. Ricks, famous Chief 
of the Air Section at the National 
Guard Bureau. It was held in July in 
conjunction with the International 
Aviation Exposition at Detroit on July 
24. The Ricks Trophy will be pre- 
sented at the Airpower Banquet, Sat- 
urday night. 

The Association has taken a keen 
interest in legislation affecting the 
Reserve components, and I can assure 
you that there is a new awareness on 
Capitol Hill and in the Pentagon that 


CONTINUED 


we are a powerful factor in the Re- 
serve picture. 

In July, for example, our Execu- 
tive Director made a statement to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee in 
connection with the proposed Reserve 
Officers Personnel Act of 1954. With- 
out opposing the proposed legislation, 
we assumed leadership in the demand 
to give the Reserve components—at 
long last—a strong program, and dig 
out of the mothballs whatever plans 
the Administration may have for the 
Reserve Forces. As you may know, we 
are beginning to get some action. 

Just last week, our Association had 
the unique distinction of calling to 
the attention of the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, 
proposed Department of Defense leg- 
islation authorizing contract private 
flying training for ROTC students, 
Further, we sent wires to the Ameri- 
can Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
National Guard Association, and Re- 
serve Officers Association, requesting 
that they indorse our support. 

I believe that this legislation is im- 
portant to the future airpower stature 
of our country, and I urge each mem- 
ber of the Association to give it his 
full support. This legislation will help 
get America’s young men back into 
cockpits, and it will be consistent with 
our long-standing sponsorship of avia- 
tion education. 

-The Reserve Forces Conference 
which opened this Convention pro- 
vided Reservists and Air Guardsmen 
an opportunity to get first-hand in- 
formation on what is being considered 
as the “New Look” Reserve program. 
I hope it will be the first of a series 
of conferences on this subject. 

We have arranged with the United 
States Air Force, Continental Air Com- 
mand, and the National Guard Bu- 
reau for annual Air Force Association 
awards to outstanding units and indi- 
viduals of the Reserve and Air Guard. 

I should mention that our Reserve 
Affairs office also handles the hun- 
dreds of personal service requests 
filled by our headquarters office— 
many from Reservists and Air Guards- 
men. These range from routine re- 
quests for information on new regu- 
lations to pleas for assistance in hav- 
ing personnel records straightened 
out. I might add that filling personal 
service requirements is a major func- 
tion of AFA. We believe implicitly 
that when one of our members asks 
us to do something, we do it. The 
volume of our personal service re 
quests continues to increase. We are 
not unhappy at this turn of events. It 

(Continued on page 96) 
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227,380 
POLICIES 
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IN YP FEMS Wears WE’VE GROWN WITH THE AUTOMOBILE 


® United Services Automobile Association 
was organized in 1922 to provide low- 
cost automobile and household-personal 
effects insurance for Commissioned and 
Warrant Officers of the Armed Forces. 


@ USAA is under the direction and man- 
agement of active and retired officers of 
the Armed Services. 


@ Because all funds are pooled for mu- 
tual protection, USAA can offer insurance 
at lowest possible cost, with large 
savings realized in generous annual 
dividends. (During 1953, 180,000 of- 
ficers insured by USAA shared in divi- 
dends of $4,300,000.) 


@ USAA operates in the United States, its 
possessions, territories; Canada, Cuba, 
Canal Zone, Japan; certain U. S: military 
bases in the Pacific, in the Philippines 
and in Western Continental Europe. 


@ Claims are settled promptly even in 
the most out-of-the-way places. 

® No matter whether you're stateside, 
overseas or on orders, USAA is as close 
as your nearest mailbox, telephone or 
telegraph office. Your USAA insurance 
becomes effective as of postmarked time 
of application, unless a later date is 
specified. 


Thanks to the confidence of the Armed Forces 


Away back in 1922, the year United Services Automobile Association 
was founded, the Model “T”’ was popular. But you wouldn’t be satisfied 
with one today. 

There’ve been plenty of changes made since ’22... in automobiles, 
the armed services and in insurance—all of them for the better. 

As the oldest automobile insurance company exclusively serving 
officers in the U. S. Armed Services, United Services Automobile As- 
sociation has enjoyed such amazing growth since its founding in 1922 
that in 1954 it remains supreme in its field. Today there are nearly a 
quarter of a million USAA policies in force. 

This is important to you because it enables you to stay ahead on 
automobile and household-personal effects insurance costs, and still 
enjoy the ultimate in protection. 

So when it’s time to insure, give yourself the best, and save too. 
Insure with USAA. 

For additional information on how USAA can serve you as an 
officer or warrant officer... fill in coupon and mail it today. 


<€-Jnited Services 


AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


T] Send information on Insurance covering household effects. 





Dept. A2 1400 E. Grayson Street ¢ 
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( Send information on automobile insurance based on following data: 


San Antonio 8, Texas 








Car Year Make 








Model 





Body Type 


Pass. Cap. 











Serial Number Motor No. No. Cyls. 








Factory Price Cost 





_— 





Purchase Date 


New/Used 








Current Car License 
Year State 


Name in which car legally registered 











Is the automobile customarily used in the 
occupational duties of any person ex- 
cept in going to and from the prin- 


cipal place of occupation? 


Is the automobile customarily used in 


driving to or from work?. 


If the automobile is customarily used in 
driving to or from work, how many 
road miles is the car driven one way? 





How many operators under age 25?____ 


Age of each: 
Are any of the operators under 25 owners 
or principal operators of the automobile? 


Name & Rank 





If any of the operators under 25 are owners, 
or principal operators, of the automobile, 










(a) are all such operators married? 


(b) do all such operators have legal custody of 
a child resident in the household? 














Military Address 


If car not at above address, give location of car 
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You may well be one of a select group of men intently interested 
in developing tomorrow’s jet fighters...special reconnaisance 
aircraft... jet bombers and transports. The Aircraft Division of 
Fairchild offers a genuine creative opportunity to such men. 


New concepts of flight for the jet era... as well as engineering 
advances on the world-renowned C-119 Flying Boxcar and soon-to- 
be-produced C-123 Assault Transport are coming from Fairchild. 
Diversified, stimulating assignments like these increase the inven: 
tive challenge to Fairchild’s team of qualified aerodynamicists. 

Gracious country living only minutes away from urban Balti- 
more or Washington ... paid pension plan ... an excellent salary 
with paid vacations ... ideal working conditions ... generous 
health, hospitalization and life insurance ... and the many other 
benefits of a progressive company add to the pleasure of working 
with Fairchild. 

You'll be investing wisely in a secure future if you take time 
today to write to Walter Tydon, Chief Engineer, outlining your 
qualifications. Your correspondence will be kept in strict con- 


fidence, of course. 


Fi 7... 


AIRCHILD 
Hiwatt Division 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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proves that we are satisfying the re- 
quirements of our members. 

The unifying force, in all these op- 
erations, is AiR Force Magazine. It 
is the voice of the entire family—a 
tough editorial assignment, but one 
which, by and large, is being fulfilled. 
Beyond that, of course, Atm Force 
continues to be the leading magazine 
on military aviation in this country, 
and I. don’t know of a better one in 
the entire world. 

The magazine is being used more 
and more as a training instrument 
throughout the Air Force, especially at 
the Air University, and as a supple- 
mentary text within the Air Reserve 
and Air ROTC programs. As an edu- 
cational medium, it is recognized by 
other segments of the armed forces. 
During the year, articles from the 
magazine have been reprinted, on re- 
quest, and given official distribution 
at the National War College and 
Army’s General Staff College. Other 
articles were reprinted by the Armed 
Forces Communications — Association 
and the Coast Artillery Association, 
and reprints from our magazine ap- 
peared during the year in aviation 
magazines of several other countries 
in the Free World. 

Air Force has been quoted and re- 
quoted, during the year, by the Con- 
gressional Record, by the newspapers, 
and by radio and television stations 
throughout the country. 

All in all, the message of Arr Force 
Magazine reaches far beyond the 
membership strength of the Associa- 
tion to an audience of millions. 

This was the year in which the 
nation observed the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of Powered Flight, and the 
Air Force Association was a leader in 
the celebration. We co-sponsored- 
with the National Park Service, Kill 
Devil Hill Memorial Society, and the 
North Carolina 50th Anniversary 
Commission—a four-day celebration, at 
Kitty Hawk leading up to the historic 
December 17 date. For this event, we 
wese instrumental in the reconstruc- 
tion of the hangars and living quarters 
of the Wright Brothers exactly as they 
existed in 1903. The program resulted 
in newspaper coverage reaching 4 
combined circulation of 16,000,000 
readers. 

Yet, just as a series of sonic booms 
climaxed that glance at the past, so 
do we of the Air Force Association 
concern ourselves primarily with the 
future—with a critical world situation 
—with our very survival. On that grim 
note we meet here in Convention, an 
on that note I submit my annual re- 
port.—ENb 
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Bendix Products Division of the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation employs the larg- 
est group of trained specialists in the 
fields of fuel metering, landing gear, 


‘wheel and brake equipment, to be found 
‘anywhere in the aviation industry. 


That’s why shrewd engine builders and 
cir frame manufacturers turn to Bendix 
Products for the best solution to their 
problems of research, engineering and 
manifacturing in these highly special- 
ized end technical fields. 

The collective know-how of Bendix 
Procicts has been acquired through 
mor: than 30 years of broad and com- 


it will cost you nothing 
to add these specialists 
to your staff 





prehensive experience in solving fuel 
metering and landing problems for 
every type and make of plane, and for 
all kinds of operating conditions. 


It is logical that out of this vast reservoir 


of specialized experience comes better 
designed products, lower costs and on- 
schedule production. : 


And that’s why we say it will pay divi- 
dends to contact and counsel with Bendix 
Products on all problems of planning, 
engineering or producing fuel metering, 
landing gear, wheel and brake equip- 
ment for all types of aircraft. 


BENDIX "2°" SOUTH BEND wouns “Gewste™ 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division * 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Past performance is 
the best assurance 


Of future achievement! 
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Cerametallic brake lining, developed by Bendix Products engineers, has revo- 
lutionized all previous standards of braking efficiency. With this fundamentally 
different brake lining, braking capacity has been increased 50%, lining life is 
five times longer and delining and relining are accomplished in half the time. 


Here is another outstanding example of Bendix creative engineering ability. 
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Convair builds the world’s 
most advanced aircraft through... 


Engineering 
to the Nth power 


NAVY'S XFY-1 
TAKES OFF AND LANDS 
ON A DIME 


Here’s a new kind of aircraft 
for America’s aviation arsenal...the 
Convair XFY-1, a vertical takeoff, 
delta wing Navy fighter. Powered by 
a turbojet engine, it is one of the 
world’s fastest propeller driven planes. 
The XFY-1 is as responsive as a =a 
hummingbird over a rose bud. 

It rises nose-up like a guided missile 
... flies like a fighter at speeds 
beyond 500 mph...hovers 
motionless...darts forward, and 
sideways...backs down on its tail 
to a feather-light landing. 

This remarkable aeronautical 
achievement is another result of 
Convair’s engineering for the 
maximum degree of performance... 
the Nth degree of air power... 


Engineering to the Nth power 


ONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF 
GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
































ANY SHIP BECOMES 
AN AUXILIARY AIRCRAFT CARRIER 
WITH THE XFY-! ON DECK! 





ANY FIELD, EVEN A BACKYARD, 
1S AN AIRBASE FOR THE XFY-1! é he: 


ANY PLACE WHERE FIGHTER-BOMBERS 
ARE NEEDED, THE XFY-i CAN OPERATE! 
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